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enjoy 

the true 

old-style Kentucky Bourbon 


always smoother because it’s slow-distilled 
It’s the extra care and attention of alow-distilling... the 1 
patient willingness to take twice as long.. .that gives 
Early Times a full, gratifying flavor. Making whisky this old- 
style way costs more, but we think you’ll agree it’s worth it. I 


Early Times 


KtNTUCKV STRAIGHT B0UR80N WHISKY • 86 PROOF • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE. 







No arguments, no guesswork, just facts . . . here’s 
the inside dope on all 16 clubs . . . stars . . . 
rookies . . . statistics - . . schedules and photo- 
graphs. This 64 page book free with your purchase 
of 4 five-packs of Phillies Perfectos or Blunts . . . 
Cigars and free book are wrapped together in one 
convenient package — what a combination! 


Ask your deafer for the Phi/ftes Special Baseball 
Pack today and en/oy "W/racle Mifd" Pfiiflies . . . 
Americo's best se/f/ng cigors — 'cause they're the 
best smofe/ng cigars. 


Prfpared by SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
Amtrica 't outtlanding $porl$ magaiine. 
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THE GENERAL 90 



with Nygen Cord 
and 2 Treads . . . 
designed for 
longer, safer mileage 
than any tire 
ever built. 

It prevents accidents 
and saves lives. 


25,000 MILES 35,000 MILES 


50,000 MILES 
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Corer: Inftinar Jokanmnn ^ 

Swodpn's challpnispr for the 
heavyweight title hold* in his 
big right hand the key to hi* 
chance* against Floyd Patter- 
son. in the studied opinion of 
Martin Kane (see page 3Si. 

Painti'nir bv .SVA«-urU 


^ David Goodnow, in a series 
of remarkable photographs, 
records in color the magnifi- 
cent golden eagle in full Right, 
one of the rarest and mo«t 
thrilling sights in all nature. 


^ Test Maule reports from 
the scene at. Boulder, Co], on 
the national track and field 
championships which deter- 
mine the U.S. team that will 
meet the Russian* in July. 


^ TV has brought a sudden 
boom to the old Colt Peace- 
maker. Cole* Phinizy scout.'! 
the iru.'ity revolver from it.* 
birth to its renascence and 
offers some sobering advice. 
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JOHN WEtTZ THE OAVIOOWS 


E ari.ikr this month some 400 dis- 
lingAiished representatives of the 
fashion industry, including retailers, 
manufacturers and designers (I could 
almost call them fashion’s 400) gath- 
ered at a dinner to honor the winners 
of this year’s Sports Ili-ustrated 
Design Awards. 

Established in 1956, the awards 
have become an annual and highly 
coveted recognition of certain wom- 
en’s sportswear designers whose crea- 
tions have most notably expressed the 
sporting look— not only in the com- 
fort which sport itself invites but in 
the beauty which it inspires. 

One evidence of how the sporting 
look has come to be a leading and in- 
separable element in the 
design of almost all ap- 
parel is the honor roll of 
previous award winners, 
whose accomplishments 
are far from being con- 
fined to active sports- 
wear. In 1956 the win- 
ners were the late Claire 
McCardell and Rudi 
Gernreich; in 1957 Syd- 
ney Wragge and Bill At- 
kinson ; and in 1958 Bon- 


nie Cashin, Rose Marie Reid and 
Jeanne Campbell. 

The 1959 awards fSI, April 20) 
add to the honor roll the names of 
Archibald and Melville DavidovJf 
who have “continuously contributed 
to the American Sporting Look over 
the past 10 years’’; and John Weitz^ 
“who, during the past year, has made 
the most significant contribution to 
sportswear.” 

At the dinner one more award (lik^ 
the others, part of a musical review 
written for the occasion) went to Gin- 
ger Rogers, who won it simply on 
general principles. For Miss Rogers^ 
always looks like the sporting look 
when the sporting look looks its best. 

And not just by chance: 
she Is a sports enthusi'^ 
ast whose tennis talents 
once took her into the 
nationals at Forest Hills* 
The trophy now joins 
a good many others in 
her Beverly Hills hom«H 
“Ah!” said the star oI 
Kitty Foyle as she ac- 
cepted it, “at last my 
Oscar will have some-' 
thing to drink out of.” 



GINGER ROGERS 
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Drive 10 to 15 yards 
further on the fl y! 


Announcing the longest flying golf ball ever made in America 
—the astonishing DISTANCE DOT— new from core to cover! 


The new distance 1k>t leaves the dub 
head like a rifle shot, delivers the sweetest 
“dick” in Rolf. Most im]X)rtant. you’ll find 
your drives flying 10 to 15 yards further— 
10 to 15 yards nearer the green! 

Every detail of this golf ball is new - and 
better! Core, winding, cover and finish. And. 
never before have such exacting standards of 


golf ball manufacturing been so rigidly main- 
tained. The result: the longest, truest, whit- 
est golf ball in history! ^ ^ 

Next time you've got a golf game coming ^ f_D f /%/by 

up. look for the package with the words . y t *" "U 

NEW niSTANCK IX)! on the Cpllopl'.iiMi' sets the paeo in sporta 

wrai^iKT, Sold at pro shops only. L'ncondi- 
tionally guaranteed, of course! 


l.lil'.STKATKO 
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Get the pick of* the 
pocket transistors! 




Oeme de .Menllie 


OVER ICE CREAM 


Now. wherever you go, you can enjoy the tone and timbre of a table 
set with new T-60 — so compact it fits in your pocket! It has six of 
the most powerful transistors made. T-60's deep-tone speaker delivers 
sound that defies comparison by any set its size! New handle serves 
as a hanger and a stand as well. Break-resistant case. Plays any* 
where on penlight batteries. See and hear it, soon! Only *39^ 

HILCO 


When the occasion calls for an exceptional dessert . . . 
you’ll win compliments with delicious Arn»w Creme de Menihe 
over ice cream. Arrow Creme de Menthe is also delightful 
straight, in a frappe, over the rocks, or in a highball. 
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GUIDE 



YET.. 


ESSO ROAD MAPS are considered by millions of motori.sts to be the mo.st complete and 
up-to-date maps made. Big and clearly detailed, these perfect road guides are the world's easiest to 
read. From across town to cross country you can always rely on accurate Esso Road Maps. 

ESSO TOURING SERVICE is another important "Happy Motoring" aid found 
exclusively at the Esso Sign. It’s the only free service that actually plan.s in detail a personalized 
trip for you . . . either at home or abroad. It also gives you the latest road conditions, places of 
interest, scenic routes and many other helpful hints for a perfect trip. Ask your 
Es.so Dealer for a postpaid request card. 


Of course there’s no charge for these fine road maps and personalized touring service — they are 
yours for the a.sking . . . another reason why more people stop at the Esso Sign than any other in 
the entire area served by Esso Dealers. 


Everything you need for 


is yours at the Esso Sign! 




ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(^uaffmansfiip 

An histoi'ical, gastroiwmical and practical guide 
to the joys of quaffing the finest of beers 



Some archaeologists believe that beer was 
discovered before fire. We like to think so. 
We do know that some 6,000 years ago 
beer was being brewed in Mesopotatnia — 
the "cradle"' of civilization. Probing around 
among the mins of N’ineveh. archaeologists 
discovered a tablet listing beer among the 
provisions of Noah’s ark. The extinct 
Babylonians deserve onr thanks for several 
sensible contributions to civilized (piaffing 
taverns were manned by women — the 
world’s first barmaids. Everybody quaffed 
now and paid later — the world's first 
charge accounts. 

King Hammurabi. one of the great Baby- 
lonian kings, staunchly safeguarded 
quuffers against crafty barmaids. Any maid 
who played fast and loose with a patron 
on the size of the drink, or the final reckon- 
ing, was summarily dunked in the nearest 
pool of water. 

In Egypt, l)eer had its own gcxldesses 
and temples. The brew was prescribed for 
ailments, placed in coffins as nourishment 
for life in the hereafter and had A-1 
priority for sacrifices. Raineses III once 
paited with 25,000 of his choicest gallons 
to placate the angry gcxls. 
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BEVERAGE OF 
THE BEGGAR, BURGHER 
AND BARON 

The art of brew ing spread with the art of 
conquest. Egyptians taught Creeks; 
Creeks taught Romans and Romans spread 
the habit to the British, .apparently, the 
lessons took hold. Sophocles recommended 
"bread, meal, vegetables and beer" as the 
ideal diet. Caesar watched his officers cross 
the Rubicon while he quaffed heartily of 
the noble brew. The menu for the heroes 
of Valhalla called for beer. .\nd where 
would .Vew England be today if the Pil- 
grims had an ample supply of beer? 
Virginia was their original destination, but 
a journal of their voyage records "we could 
not now take lime for further search . . . 
our victuals being much spente, especially 
our beere." 



We believe some eminent historian once 
wrote that "great civilizations flower and 
turn to a handful of dust." But when the 
dust clears away - the art of brew ing and 
the joys of quaffing survive. In Europe, 
beer progressed from the family vat 
(mother was always the brewmislrcss ), 
to the famed secret brews of the mon- 
asteries, to the great commercial brew eries. 

Beer became the truly universal drink — 
the beverage of the beggar, the burgher 
and the baron. 

THE PRELIMINARIES OF QUAFFING 
Suppose you have bought twelve bottles 
of Carlsberg beer. To store them properly, 
tliey must be kept in a cool, dark place. If, 
like H.imlet, you own a castle, the possibil- 
ities are unlimited. If you don’t own one, 
the bottom shelf of your refrigerator will do. 

Europeans generally prefer Carlsberg at 
alxiut 50® Americans (piaff at a nippier 
40® At any temperature Carlsberg has a 


clarity, efferxescence and taste that is 
quite remarkable. Carlsberg beer should 
not be "(juick-chillcKl.'' However, unex- 
pected guests do pop up. Should they 
demand their Carlsberg at once — chill it 
with an ice bucket, cubes and water. Don't 
brood about it. We sympathize, and offer 
this time-tested advice; keep a goodly 
supply of Carlsberg in the ''fridge" at all 
times. (Note; under no circumstances 
should you add ice directly to beer) 

OPENING AND POURING TECHNIQUES 
The most widely accepted method of 
opening a hottle of Carlsberg is the ''clas- 
sical." Approach the bottle with carefully 
controlled exhilaration. Grasp it firmly and 
lovingly around the neck and remove the 
cap in one flowing motion, never taking 
your eyes off the bottle. You may sniff the 
immensidy pleasing bouquet of Carlsberg 
before you pour. 

There are three schools of thought on 
how to pour: 

r LETCHKH-HOI’KISS SC HOOL: Hold bOttlc 
in horizontal position and pour down the 
side of the glass, tilting glass slightly. 
When half filled, pour over the center of 
glass. Sniff — sip — quaff! 

VIENNA school: Glass is upright, bottle 
is at 45® angle. Pour down side of glass 
slowly to build up a good head (an inch to 
an inch and a h.alf). Sniff — sip — quaff! 

post-heconsthl’ction school: ( For 
steins and goblets) Hold bottle over the 
center and pour. Let a good head form — 
as foam evaporates — pour remaining beer. 
Sniff — sip — quaff! 


(lira 
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CASL8BEB0 BEER AND VICTUALS 
Crip a glass u( Carlsberg, take a good 
quaff, and you taste the simple joys of liv- 
ing. Friends arc good friends — talk is 
good talk — and food is magnificent! Gour- 
mets prefer Carlsberg because it is neitlier 
Wagnerian ( overpowering food ) nor Light 
Opera ( dominated by the food ) . Carlsberg 
is especially pleasing with pork, sausages, 
game, shellfish, curries, smorgasbord, liver 
and steak. An impartial survey in Den- 
mark' revealed that Danes quaff Carlsberg 
on two occasions only: (a) with meals (b) 
without meals. Follow this simple rule and 
you can't go wrong. 

Beer adds a delightful epicurean touch 
to foods — perking up gravies and sauces, 
giving a marvelous lightness and texture 
to pancakes, puddings and cakes. Some of 
the classic gourmet beer recipes around 
the world are the Belgian Boeuf a la 
Fhmandc; Ryha na cerno, a fish in black 
sauce from Czechoslovakia; 0Uebrod, a 
beer soup from Denmark; and Germany's 
Bratwurst in Sicr. 

Here is the recipe for Bocuf d la 
Flamandc, also called Carbonnades d la 
Flamandc, a renowned Flemish stew; 

BOEUF A LA FLAMANSE 


4 lbs. beef (brisket. 

eye round, chuck ) 

4 cups sliced onions 
4 tbsps. butter 
2 tbsps. flour 
2 cups Carlsberg beer 
1 thsp. vinegar 


2 tsps. salt 
^ tsp. pepper 

1 tsp. sugar 

2 bay leaves 
M tsp. thyme 

3 tbsps. minced 
parsley 


Biiij first cut brisket or have the other 
tijiies cut 1 inch thick. Cut into 12 pieces- 
L'fc a Dutch oven or heavy saucepan and 
broicn the onions in the butter. Remove 
the onions and brown the meat in the 
remaining butler. Sprinkle with the flour. 
.\dd Carlsberg beer, onions, vinegar, salt, 
pepper, sugar, bay leaves, thyme and 
iHsrsIcy. Cover and cook over low heat 3 
hours, or until meat is very tender. Serves 
6-8. 


CARLSBERG THE ' WINE" OF 
COPENHAGEN 

C.irlsberg is not an ordinary beer. It costs 
more because it’s brewed with extraordi- 
n;iry care and integrity. Carlsberg is not 
a heavy, dark beer, the kind most com- 
monly associated with European brews. 


'Conducted by Mr. C. B. Morttmeit of tha 
Cartthrrg Breweriet 


It is a decidedly individual beer — a beer 
-SO pleasant to the palate that you don’t 
acquire a "taste” for it — you just fall in 
lose with it .at first quaff! It always looks 
cle-m and brilliant, with a jaunty, natural 
effervescence, a thickly textured, cre.imy 
head th.it nestles comfortably .around your 
lips. It is incredibly smooth going down — 
and it has a happy, mellow taste with 
absolutely no bitterness afterward — none. 
Carlsberg has strength without clumsiness, 
subtlety xvitho»it fussiness. It has been 
rightly called “the wine of Copenh.igen.’' 

FATHER AND SON AN HISTORICAL 
FOOTNOTE 

Carlsberg was founded by J. C. Jacobsen, 
a master brewer who put hum.inity first, 
business second. In 1847. he brewed the 
first lager beer of Denmark, naming it 
■'Carlsberg, " after his son C.irl, and the 
hill (berg) on which the brewery was 
built. Carl Jacobsen later started an inde- 
pendent brewery of his own in 1882, "Ny 
Carlsberg” (the new Carlsberg). Father 
and son were devoted to the same business 
ideal, the ideal which still governs 
Carlsberg today. Here are their words; 

"In working the Carlsberg Breweries it 
should be a constant purpose, regardless 
of immediate profit, to develop the art of 
making beer to the greatest degree of per- 
fection in order that these breweries as 
well as their product may ever stand out 
as a model and so, through their example, 
assist in keeping beer brewing in Denmark 
on a high and honorable level." 

THE CARLSBERG FOUNDATIONS 

Father J. C. Jacobsen, or the "captain,” as 
he was called, was one of the first indus- 
trialists to realize the importance of science 
to practical industry. As a tribute, he built 
and equipped the now famous Carlsberg 
Laboratories where "no result of theoreti- 
cal or practical importance shall be kept 
secret or patented." In 1876, he set up the 
first Carlsberg Foundation, devoted to 
science and culture, the eventual heir to 
the Carlsberg Brewery. His son Carl, 
thinking along the same lines, originated 
the Ny Carlsberg Foundation for the fur- 
therance of art. In 1906 the inevitable 
happened, the two breweries joined. The 
Carlsberg Foundations assumed control of 
the breweries and the profits were to be 
devoted to cultural and scientific pursuit 
for all time. Today Carlsberg is one of the 
largest breweries in the world — and its 
beer is sold in 111 countries. 



AWAKE AND QUAFF: 

At last! You arc ready to quaff a Carlsberg! 
Look up your friendly neighborhood 



grocer or delicatessen or supermarket ami 
stock up now! Take liomo a case — you'll 
want it. All the glowing words in the world 
do not compare to one sip of this noble 
brew of Copenhagen. If your man is lack- 
ing for Carlsberg, show him our quaffman- 
ship ad — demand your rights — and he 
will have his supply faster than you can 
say skynd dig nu lidt!’ Enjoy Carlsberg 
at your favorite restaurant or hotel, they’re 
sure to have it. Awake and quaffl 

Quaffmanship 

A TOAST TO TUF. JOYS OF BEE* 

Genius of Health thy ancient toast 
Rivals the cup of Jove, 

A nd warms each happy, generous ^reoit 
With comradeship and love! 

(Anon.) 

COLLECT CARLSBERG QUAJFIANA! 
Good Sews! The joyous toast you just read 
is permanently inscribed on the official 
Carlsberg Quaffer's Plaque! The plaque is 
quite handsome, even majestic in looks, 
and is eminently suitable for hanging in 
I your den. basement or office. Order your 
Quaffer's Plaques sfrake*. Only 75c each. 

How to sing the Quaffer’s toast without 
a solid, tiusty beer mug in hand? Of course 
we have the famous Carlsberg Beer Mug 
from Copenhagen! A big, hefty, sculptured 
15.25 oz. glass affair that you can really 
get a grip on! Order by the half dozen at 
$5.00 or $1.00 each. 

If some of your fellow quaffers will miss 
this ad, you may have as many copies of it 
as you like, FREE! 

To order your Carlsberg Qtiaffiana, just 
note the items you wish and send a check 
or money order and your name and address 
to: Carlsberg Quaffers, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. N. Y. 

‘Doniih for "Jack Robifuori" 'OanitA for pronto. 
Copyrifht t9f9. Carliberg .igmty, Ine., 

Sen- York.. \\r. 
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“I married a Schweppesman’' 


A iujvk you si:io Adinah Wliitclii-jul. ktiown on 
• ihrt'o or four ooutinenls n> “’Idjiiniic." Wife to 
(’oni m:i imUt Whiteliciid. who first Ijroiifilit 
Soh\vi-|j|>i‘s Ti>iiit' l(» these thirsty sliores. 

‘'Ktlwjinl walks, talks, lu'eatlies Scliwepjtes.” says 
the ilev«ttetl Tommie. ■‘jumI more power to himl 1 limic 
in Knglami we're all weaii<<l on the stuff." 

In <iver a century nolxxly has lieen aide to r<ipy 

.S‘(7/n h:Pl'Ks: "Only u jew cents (ti^erence i 


SehueppC' (lavor. A eiirioiisly refreshiiijj flavor that 
Come', from I'iiielish iiii’reili<'iils. Ami tuily Sehweppts 
gives a ( iiii-ami 'roiiif Sc/iire/ipen'esrenee. Tiny Inil)- 
bles that hi't the whole drink throiigli. 

Of coiirM'. Schweppes will cost yoti a few cents 
more than domeslie sul>stitiiles. lint as 'roinmie 
.Whitehead says: “Tlie reel stiilf always etisis nnire.*’ 
^dii can M'c why the Coniniander married her. 

Ifricc . , . but a pruTlcss (liijereiice in Inslc! 
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gives you that vacation feeling the moment you board. Last winter. National’s jets cut Miami-New York 
flight time almost in half. National’s radar-equipped planes pioneered smoother flights to Florida. 
Fly the airline with the new ideas. * First with jets in the U. S. A., National Airlines serves 15 
states and 38 cities on the Atlantic Seaboard, all Florida, Cuba, the Gulf Coast, and Texas. Also 
through-plane service to California . . . and South America in cooperation with other leading airlines. 


FIRST WITH JETS IN THE U.S.A. 
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Your trade-in may fully cover the down 
payment that starts you on the S1-a- 
day plan, now offered by most dealers. 
Stop clrcaminK of owning a new, im- 
porletl car! See your Englisli Ford Line 
dealer just a.s S(Hm as you can. Choose 
llie2-d<M>r.\nglia at the 4-door 

Prelect at or llu- Escort station 

wag«)n at Drive awav . . . pav 

only $l a day! 

English Ford Line cars are Briti.'ili to 
tile core in their fine craftsmanship and 
consenatise slsling. .\nd Ford means 
fine performance and extra value 
throughout the world. 

You'll get up to .35 miles per gallon of 
rriitilar gas. and the engine holiis only 
tifo (juarts of oil. You’ll also save on 
insurance, depreciation, tires, serv'ice, 
registration fee. 


Compared to the two other leading 
imports, there's two s{piarc- feet more 
\ isihilitv . . . aiul th<* roomy trunk holds 
almost 5(n more luggage. FiilK siirung 
foam ruhher seats and two-toiu* wash- 
alile iipliolsteiA'. Instrument panel in* 
cliules important fuel and temperature 
gnnges. 

C.’ostly copper plating iiiulcr chrome 
helps ward off rust and peeling. Mo<l- 
eni 12-\()lt electrical systi-m. Front 
brakes have iico hyilraidic cylinders 
each for extra safety, 'rlie watc'r -cooled 
engine inufHes engine noise, provides 
ph'iity of heat for wint<“r comfort. 
Modern, single-unit hoiK' eonstriiefion 
for adde<l strength and saft“t\-. Battery, 
carburetor and brake master cylinder 
arc easily acc«‘ssil)le. Cas tank is in tin* 
rear— no/ in front of passengers, no/ 


next to hot engine, as in some imports. 
There are hundreds of franchised 
English Ford Line dealers. You’ll find 
them In every state. 

Locate your nearest dealer in a jiffy 
, . . Call Western Union — then ask for 
Operator 25. She can give you the 
name of your nearest Englisli Ford 
Line <lealer at once. Call any time. 
How about rig/i/ note.'^ 



TOURING SUROPEt ASK YOUR DEALER A60UT ARRANGEMENTS FOR OVERSEAS DELIVERYl 
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faces in the crowd 


SCOREBOARD 

A rotmdvp of Uie sporln inforuialinn of Ihr week 


TRACK A FIELD Katiufl had produrvil 
many an individuul NTAA champion but 
never a team title until last weekend at 
I.inwiln. Keb.. where hunery Jayhawks flew 
off with biKKest prize Urr p'tgr 1S<. Thirty 
hi* points were stuffed into Kansas hopper 
when t'haftev Tidwell hotfooted 100 in 
wind-blown {*.3. Kill Alley forgot his ailing 
right arm toswirl javelin 240 feet r>'-^ inches 
and ralibit-leggeii Krnle Mhelbj stretched 
out 2S fi'et 5 inches in broad jump. When 
asHurlcd places in nine events were totted 
up. Jayhawks had 7.1 points and were far 
ahead of surprising San Jose Slate. <lislant 
nmner-up with IS' , .Xmong other win- 
ners; Raslern Michigatl'i Ha>r» Jones, who 
whippeled over hurdles to take 120 highs 
in i:i.t: iinrl 220 lows in 22.5: Ibwton f-’s 
John l.iiwioe. who hefleit and swung ham- 
mer 207 fwl 5 inehi*s for meet record; 
Teens' Kiidie Southern, who won 410 in 
4ft. I: San Jose States iU\ Norton, who 
liH)k 220 in 20.0: Oregon's Jim tirelle, who 
ran 4;01.H mile (see right i. 

HORSE RACING All eyes wore on tum- 
bling Kddie Arcaro anri his ill-fated mount 
Itluek Hills, but il was <landy Little Sword 
linnr.T who surged to front to take $1 1.'>, .)()'> 
Helmimt Stakes, However, 3-year-old pic- 
ture was more confused than ever when 
V. Whitney’s remarkable filly Sil»er 
SiKsin scorched home on lop in $.72,700 I'in- 
ema llandicapat Hr>||ywiHi<l Park isrrhr/ou-i 
as Kentucky Derby w inner Tomy Ix-e fu<ied 
badly and finislieil ib'cp in ruck. 



SILVER SROON SERVES UP A TASTY WIN 


GOLF -Roly-poly Kil1> fasper fwramlited in 
and out of traps, scatter-sliot his way 
through last-round 71 for 2H2 total, then 
sweated it out in Winged Foot clubhouse at 
Mainaroneck.N.Y.P'inally word came. Chal- 
lenging Mike Souchak and Hob Rosburg hail 
fizzled out; Casper had his first C.S. ()|>en. 

BOATING Swinging mightily down.stream 
through fog. rain and gathering dusk at New 
I.ondon. Hanard’s Henley-ltound, unlteaten 
Rust ernsprint champions ftiilled resolutely in 
unison withSophomoreSlroke Perry Ht>yden 
over four-mile haul, slid aeross finish line 
good 2*2 lengths ahead of crestfallen Yale 
strokers in nation’s oldest college sporting 
event. 

BOXING While Molisler Frankie t’nrUo Ian- 
guishtnl in Camden, N.J. jail, laixing's pot 
continuorl to boil. In New- York former 
!H(' Matchmaker liiib lirewn ilMirn Dom- 
inick .Mordinii. longtime ("arbo comptirr. 
held as material witness, was released in 
$1,000 bait after he ugm-d to protective po- 
lice cu.stody. In San Francisco. State Ath- 
letic Commission heard Co-manager Bert 
Hr<idi>»r testify to underworld threats matle 
against him and his tiger, Heavyweight 

Kurben Vargas. 


pnilille-l Ais kaunk Himiijk nuirliti') egrrraf* nf 
Arktinmu /fi'rrr, eorerof tS miU* in £:J~i:S9 fo 
Vromr firri Amrrinn In iriri .tmrn’ivjn ITAifr 
ll'ti^rr eAorHpeiNirAi'p itny tlfUr frlLiv (nirntmtin 
H/ti'’ yH\!!KK, 19. ran Wnltrn \mrrifnn 
SLiInm lifU <il Sotfdu 

BOXINC ROY II \RRIS. lo-ffin-l rUritinn i.rtr 
t'hfirlit Rntrrlt, hfnvpH'tiikO, Unuttnn, 

sroXHUXHT. l‘kiU\,Mi>kia wtllrrv^igkl ran- 
ttmirr. rtirml up wnAef-gp l.npntl In win 

l•l.rll»nll itrrijiinn, Ckirn'in- 

I'.IRI.OS ORTIZ, "hiirp-punrkini} I'uirlii Riftin, 
awitr.M ^eensd TKO nttt Kfnnu hunt 

nmt srpr/v rrsirrd iuninr u rllfr'rriyki tiUr wkrn 
iirri'ltnUil hull rtpesei uplv n» /.anr'r ri^kt 

FiSHiNO ri F.llTO Rlfo-S B.'iTKII \S \ lllllO, 

KiiAFi. finrFRox. wll.t.n: ininosinK, 

IS'r.FI. ni Rl KIURT. JO.-iK riCDXZ on.l 
im.l. f t/fW/.Vf.’7’<t.V unnrnt ottb Mur mntlin, 
bf'il i'npe Ihi'lmu m r.fi.-l'urilo Ritu) I’knl- 
Irni/t Mnirk, Xlanlm, S' f. 

GOLF IfK.S', KIIIV Mill II. Mr Kl l.ll'F. Itn.l.m, 
«per JfPOBrtr iistJ t/r- t/n/oH llrrutr, iti 

piiivoff./pir R.iMitm \m.iltur lillr, ItuUifnitr 
J Xt'KIK Cri’IT rlirM uf Inf Mr koirr U. 
WIN t/iiewjMri I’lrOrr Tunfrrmrr ti'ir, Ini Itnunlrm 
tn fnnrtk ••rni'jkl Itnm rhtimpinn^ki p. 

HARNESS RACING TRM‘HR IIOR\' J'l.'WW. 
.’>iwnH>.B Trill, I iH., hr «j IrnstA. in .’.ii;. V'.n- 
irr« A' 5’ /.'...'cn ri». Hillu Hnuiiklun, Jrirtr 

MORSE RACING ROI'S'I) T \RI.K: tuii,i-i - I 
MiiiH II., hi, nrrk arrr K'"»i'in. <" I'lrk ri ■■■■ 
I'/iiiJ i. irii»Afn./«in f’nrk. lUrrr llrani 

injury Frh ’I, fpjwnii j'id'ir unn i 

ti/rliinr mruiniji In tt ,l9fi,0JP. 

Hil.l.Y U'llK t.iS.fSii JureniU .S’r.. J fc, / u 

Irn-jthi nrrr Ouiui Itonril. in 4* t ,5. /ll•f><l.•• ' 
.'iifnini, Himliurlin up. 

Ol'KS' t’/A’lt’; Krni S’.. I I If m.. h, 

nrrk urr, II.ihsi,. in I :ia. Ilrl.iuiirr l-urk Kur! 

lUlUl COVKI!- irs.rs'i t;.ir./rn .'Il.iir Urmlrr- 
II., I t l*i ,n , in pkni'i fniuk, Hnllitwiiiul Rtirk. 
JnkHnt luinailen up. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SFORTS -I’l.'V JOH\'- 
.<'i\', Itiitit, I'll., j'Mi.m null, rkiiinpiiinthip /iir 
Inilliiniipnliu rnrr nnd lirirrru, uilh lu iiii.'i.mpk 
Iirrriliir, in l.mi.lif, in Jnrnk I'urijnSprriiil.I.iinii- 

l. KKI-krTY, RanitUmiin. .V r.. .V t.s’C \R ISO- 

m. tu rrpuliikru, in I9S9 l‘lvmiiiifk, lilnnlu 
TENNIS /M,Vf’//ri ii'o.vz l/.FS. hruriiiij i/nwn 

uMrii mnnri, iw nn line, u-kippnl J’rijnA Snlfiniin 
f I, f i for S 1 rtraril, wnn tkiVif mnrtree rnumO 
rnbin pru fiiurniimrnt nnii t.l.inui ,il /.nw .Xtigrire 
.\l.fC.\ OI,.MKIIO, I'.lt. tlnriu Cupper, rknrptnnl 
up fur irtinhleifnn hg hnilinp fteniw'irt'?' Kur! 
.Virlwew. X-S. I fl, f l. In finnl nf Kml Inurnn- 
inrnt, flerkrnkam, Fntf/nnd. 

im.I.Y I.KS'OIR, Turmn, o»er .tads Until, 
.•sArereporf, l,n., T S, f -.l, f I , for iumiir lillr: 
JORliE llE-JKSrS.San Juan.orrr CkiUr /'n.n. 
rrit, Sanliirre, h ?, .1 f, 9 T, far hntu lillr: Smitkrrn 
Jiinioru niul Iliitr rkninpiimehip*, lUielihon, .S'.C. 
KECIS/XI.II RFS'S'F.TT, l.nmnr Trrk, arrr 
Trommiilr R-uirnt Siill^, 9 T. 7 n, «-J. f i, far 
,V,t/4 fide, ('kfirlrrlnn. III. T’enm eAnmpVnn; 


l.n 
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>’/|«/j;.V leoa .W- 

A la uniifiriiillt brtirr 
pnutinrri rrkihilion. 


,VfH- YORK /'/(>.V£J?fi’ ri.l H. Ini by ilaublru 
As .Mikr lirrmiin in ItO-yil. kigk kntHfet 
and broihl jump If fret S ineAew iinil JoAn Fer, 
rinnde; in too axi and tin 'Sl.ro, weiireif lot 
ply, upurt .VJ’tC for MrlmiuJilan 4 4 C li’tr, 
.Veil- York. 

YM.K-mtlV XRH. nirr Orfnr.l-fumbriihr, .T 
errnir hi ?, /uindun, 

FII.MI Xn /•; XTKllXXSKI, I'ohinil, •mint di*- 
eii» 1311 frti 7.1 inrkei lu hriirr Uelnl unrhl rrmnl. 
K’lirotn 

MILEPOSTS TR X S'SFKRRKI): C U’T 1 / V 
.<I..XOE fl TTKIl, imriimt Mary 'oolhatl krro, 
inure rrrrnlly mlnrfut, runlriirrruim iind Wnjf. 
tuugk .V’limf Xnidrmy alkUlir direelnr; In era 
duty Ihiu rummrr. fliu repktrrmrni: Captiiin tn- 
Awrv f'ninirii 'lu-e right'-. 

DlKn- Mirn.AEI. C.M.ITZK.W 4.«, kellrr 
JnioH-n In uirimniing buffu ue .IJiVl-eg Hitey. direr 
wAo w-oR numrroiiH t' S. litter from l9tM In fS.fJ, 
epringboorit rAampimijiAi’p in t9Ai Olympir"' •>'' 
niiliiriil rnmner. nf Ia>» Angel'- 


ACKNOWIEOGMENTS 

4 »iVnoraM«et 7 A,P„ U.f.l,, A.r. i?. '.ri Ar iri.n 
tiiNei, Sowloin. AS 10 — iohn G. Ziuimmnrar 1 9 
' t* I 26-20 drowiniys bvAiov.29. 32 as, 40 
Wil BUmrKe 45,46 — JdSn G.Ziwniaininr 32 
Bowsfi 62 U.f.l 64 -EufOpaor. 66 -U.PJ., Cul 
eoi.t.tC,. 67 fwiapao", Uf t. 68.70 -8rown0«oi. 


nAIU.RSR HARD, lieam- 
ing Californian, 
pinned statemate Sal- 
ly Moore, who likes to 
rii.sh net. to base lines 
with hard, flat drives, 
riuiekly polished off 
rival 6-1. 7 .7 to win 
Kent tennis title at 
Heckenham, England. 


JIM fiKKi.i.R. wiry Ore- 
gon senior, gave lift 
to sagging Wi^st ('osusl 
prestige in N C.\ .\ 
meet. Bursting out of 
park with IDO yards 
to go. Grelle legged 
last f|uarfer in .76 Mat, 
clocked 4:03.!i for win- 
ning mile. 


HARVEY i.fivH. one- 
time Washington cox 
who learned at foot of 
Turn Rolli-s, then took 
over latter’s post at 
Harvard in Ifiol.eallisl 
for simple, effective 
strategy against 7'ale 
irew; "(lel in front 
and -slay there." 


MILS. ISAIIKI. I)C)T>i:E 
Si.o.WE. the gracious 

mistre.ss of Brook- 
rneu'le Stable. hail 
prolilalile week at Itel- 
rnont. winning Top 
Flight Hnndienii with 
Big Kffort and her fir-st 
Belmont Slakes with 
Sword Dancer. 


RAOt'I. DKPKAfX. able 
rSC liuselmll coach 
whose team had 2S ft 
record and won ninth 
straight (HBA title 
but was banned from 
NCAA tournament, 
got liooKt from col- 
leagues who voted Tro- 
jans liest in nation. 


VIIKHAII. TAU 23, ctev- 
e r , I.a t V i a n - bo r n 
grand ma.ster. wa.s held 
to draw by .American 
teen-ager Hobby 
Fischer, but won in- 
ternational rhesa tour- 
nament at Zurich with 
1 1 * 2-3*2 score. Fischer 
finished in tie (or third. 












fAPTAIS’ ASBIIRV IREDI 
t'liWAKii has been 
tapped to fill Slade 
Cutler’s am|>le shoes 
a.s athletic director at 
Naval fVeademy. A for- 
mer Navy three-sport 
star, he once coached 
lightweight and |>lebe 
football teams. 
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No jutting pillars to guard 
against when you get in and out. 

No squirm, 



Make these comparisons 
with any competitive car 


Door openings have been widened 

makes getting in and out much 

easier. And no jutting door post. 


See how much more head room 
there ie 4n the Ford Family of 
Fine Cars — even for six-footers. 



A break for the ''middle man"— 
the floor hump has been cut way 
down to provide plenty of leg room. 



Look at all the knee room up front. 
No overhanging instrument panel 
to crowd front seat passengers. 



Notice how many new cars you 
have to step down into? Not 
in the Ford Family of Fine Cars. 



Seats In the Ford Family of Fine 
Cars are designed to be chair-high. 
You sit in a natural sitting position. 


8 aroKTS 1U.USTHATBO June tt, list 




Mo squeeze, No sc[uash 


No compromise with comfort 
in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Measure any of the 1959 Ford Family of Fine 
Cars against other cars. You’ll be amazed at 
the difference in interior spaciousness and ease 
of entry and exit. 

That’s because at Ford Motor Company we 
design cars to fit people. Not people to fit cars. 

We know Americans love their comfort. They 
hate to be hemmed in. That's why we've done 


everything possible to provide more head room, 
more elbow room than ever before. 

See for yourself. Visit any of our dealer's 
showrooms. Compare and be convinced. There’s 
no compromise with comfort in the Ford Family 
of Fine Cars. 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

The American Road. Dearborn, Michigan 


FORD • THUNDERBIRD • EDSEL 
MERCURY • LINCOLN • CONTINENTAL «ark iv 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by LES WOODCOCK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The MiNaukt-e Hravos’ formuJaWe hiitiriK 
attack wasn’t enough to overcome the 
surprising Iculown l)y Spahn and Bur- 
dette. Both were knocked out of the ho.M 
twice last week a.s Burdette failed to fin- 
ish hi.s fourth straight game and Spahn 
hi.s third. Most consistent pitcher on the 
stall the past month has heen Boli Buhl, 
who won his fourth in a n>w. The San 
Krancisco (dants were hurt by the lack of 
u .strong relief man. LeatHng 9 4 in the 
eighth inning against the I’irate.s, the Gi- 
ants eventually lost 12 9 in the 10th. 
‘‘That was the worst game in my three 
and a half years of managing.” muttered 
Bill Bigney. Two days later the Giants 
blew a 5 0 lead and lust again 12 9. Said 
Uigney: “Lightning, why do you strike 
me?” When rain saved the Giants from 
blowing another game, Bigney comment- 
e<l, “I finally foumi a surefire reliever." 
The l.os Angeles Diidgers. whose hitting 
ha.sn’t been especially str<ing, sudtlenly 
e.xploded for idi hits, 20 runs on succes.sive 
(lays. Duke Snider. Jim Gilliam and Carl 
Kurillo banged the ball as they did in the 
gotMi old tlays at Khbets Field. an<l John- 
ny I’odres wt>n his fifth in a row. It didn’t 
mean much, though, as the team imnic- 
tiiately lost its next three games. The 
t'hirago t ubs took advantage of the brisk 
tmibound win<ls ranging up to 26 mph in 
\\’rigley Fiehi, hit seven home run.s in 
four games, But their opponents hit .s<'v- 
en. too. and the Cubs had to .settle for a 
split. I In spring the wind blows toward 
home plate. When the temperature rise- 
in June, the wind shifts, blows out from 
home because of the thermostatic etlect 
of nearby Lake Michigan. It was a wild 
wwk for the Piiisliurch Pirates. Their hit- 
ting was spectacular and their pitching 
an<l defense horrible in a four-game s«'ries 


STARS OE THE SEASON 

Ameticin Leifus National Lniue 
IHt BEST PIICHEBS 

Games won Wilhelm. Ball 9-0 face Pitl 9-0 

Complale games 7 vmth 8 Bu'detle Mil 9 

Mils cei game Gtanl, Cle« S G7 Conle« Phil 6 77 

Walks pel game laiv Det 1 76 Burdette Mil i 74 

SOs per game Score Clev 8 77 Dif^dale LA 7 31 

Ruio per game Wilhelm Ball t.40 Cotiley Phii 2.16 


THE BEST I 
Percentage 


IITERS 

Kaline Del .347 Aaron M 
Killebre* Wash 20 Mathews. 

0 pet 10 AB) (1 per 11 AB) 
IS Colavito. Clev 29 Aaior.. Mil 43 
Killebrew Wash 47 Mathewi 


411 


S3 


THE BEST PERFORMANCE PER GAME 


Kansas City 4.70 
I Cleveland j 94 
Kansas City 9 28 
Cleveland l.ij 
Washington I 23 


Most runs 
Fewest opp. r 
Most hits 
Fewest «pp. h 
Most HRs 
Fewest Opp HRs Kansas City 0.79 


San Francisco 6 14 
San Francisco 4 C7 
Milwaukee 9 71 
San Ftartcisco 8.29 
Milwaukee 1 21 
Pillshurgh 0.86 


with the Giant.-r, which Inilh loams would 
just as soon forgot itho I’iraifs avoriigorl 
eight runs a game l)Ui used 1(1 pitchers 
anti made 10 errors . The ( iiuinrujii it.-ris 
finally bencherl Frank Thomas after his 
batting average bad druppcrl to a tlismul 
.235 lone for last 2<l AB- . But Thomas 
found some consolation when he -aw Stan 
.Mu.sial -serving a similar stretch on the 
bench in St. Louis. “Seeing you there 


TEAM LEADERS 


Clev Colivilo 291 

Ball WaodI ng ,327 

Det Kaline .347 

NY Mantle .309 

KC Mans .328 

Bos Runnels .343 

Wash Alliscn .293 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Mil Aaron .411 

SF Cnpedi .33.’ 

LA Demeter .311 

Chi I. Taylor .302 Banks 

P.lt Burgess .349 j with 

Cm Pinson .322 Robins 

StL White .73f. Bayer 

Phil Bouchee 313 Post 


lollat 7 
Colavilo 19 
Tnandos |i 


Ma’hews 22 
Cepeda 14 
Oemeler 13 


Pitching 

Wynn 8-4 

Score 6-3 

Wilhelm 9-0 

Lary $.3 

Larsen 6-1 

2 with 6-4 

Delock 6-4 

Ei’.het 6-1 


ftiirdette 

An'onellr 

Pollies 

Hobble 

Face 

Newcombe 



makes me feel better.” said Thomas lo 
.Musial. When Stan relurnc'i 'o the si. 
I.»uis t'ardinals' lineup, liatting -iMh, he 
had a home run, a -ingle ami <irove in 
four runs. Bookie Ernie Broglio, who ha<l 
been hit hard all seasi>n id o, 7.60 EB.A , 
went back to u-sing a wind-up at Man- 
ager Solly Mennis’ suggestion. Me went 
nine innings and allowfd only four hits, 
one run. "You can’t tell me a winii-up 
doesn't help a piichiT,” -ai'l Henni-. The 
i’hilradrlphiH Phillies got gooil pitching bill 
.scored only five run.s in five game-. .\- 
mighl be expeclerl, they lo.st four of them 
and dropped back into the cellar. 

SUndings Mil 34 74 SF 34 27. P‘11 32-29 Chi 31 

29. LA 31 30, Cm 28-32. SIL 26 39 Ph<l 23-34 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

When the 4'leselunii Inrlians mounted a 
five-game winning streak it was the first 
time ill ihn-e wer-ks thal they harl won 
more than one game in a row. In that 
sickening slump the team lost 13 of IT 
games, fell from first to third. Prime force 
in revitalizing the Indian.- was Rocky Co- 
lavito, who hit four historic home runs 
(all in a row in the first win of the .streak. 
<loui)led home the winning run in the sec- 
ond and blasted a grami slammer in the 
third. The ( hirago While s«\ Were en- 
couraged by the complete-game wins of 
Early Wynn and Billy Pierce lonly one 
starter had finished in the previmi- l.s 
games.. It had also been feared that 



Pierce’s fast ball hail lost its zip. but his 
-strong one-hitter dispelled that notion. 
The Haliimorr Orioles actually tied for 
first place one glorious day last week. 
Five games later they were in fourth 
place, their lowest piy.siiion in seven week.s. 
For the first time since spring training, 
the Detroit press and public starti-d 
lo talk again aliout a pennant fnr the 
Detroit Tigers. They had good rea.son to. 
The Tigers hail won 17 of their last 22 
games, 29 of 41. and had climlied steaii- 
ily from 10' ^ games behinil lo just two 
since Manager Jimmy Dykes took over. 
Jim, waling a Perfeefo Garcia, main- 
tained there was no magic in it - just good 
pitching and long hall hitting. The Ne» 
>iirk Aankees' ilrive to the top slowed 
when they lost two games in a row for the 
first time in half a month. Worse yet. 
Bob Turley, who has hail few good days 
this .season, admitted thal at times his 
arm fy ll dcaii. The injury-riilden Kaiisu.- 
<'ii> .Aihlciirs -alvageil a game from the 
Vanks, aftiT two tough loss<>s, with the 
help of some fancy outfielding (.sec pii'ji' 
IS and the strong-hearteil pitching of 
Ned Garver, who had not l>eaten the 
Yankees in four yenrs. “We need a slug- 
ger and another winning right-hander,” 
announced lt«si»n licit Sox GM Bucky 
Harris, "We think we are close to getting 
them." The Sox then obtained ,225 slug- 
ger Herl) Plews anil 6.54 EU.A right- 
hander Dick Hyde in a trade with the 
Senators, i Hyde was later rejected when 
he reportiil with a sore .shoulder.) The 
liig trade over, Boston left the cellar lo 
the Washington Senators, who lust four 
straight, seven of their last eight. 

SlandiniJ Cl» 33 26 Clev 31 24 Del 31 27 Ball 30- 

28. NY 27 29. KC 26 28. Bast 25 32 Wash 2 4 34. 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Killebiew Wash (.263) 
lensen 6as(.270) 
Aparxio Chi ( 299) 
iDper NY(.30D 
Pooei Clev (281) 


Pinson Cm ( 322) 
Rnbinson Cm (.290) 
Aaron Mil (.411) 
Cepeda SF(.332) 
Banks Chi ( 296) 


Hoi-nl tlululie^ Ihruui/I, 


SnIurUut, Jim IS 
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aroRTS illustraTkd Junrts.ifss 


COMING EVENTS 


June 19 to June 25 

AH limef ntc B.D.T. 
It Tolnr • KHu-urk radio 


Friday, June 19 


• ri-rnanini vs. ru-ai. »i'n< 

• Sq. Garcl<-n. SVw York, 10 
HOBSe SHOWS 

FairflHrl Counly Huiil flu 
ihniUich Jun>' 31 . 

Orww roinl.' show. Groi 
Mic*h ihrouith Juno 31 . 


ors, 10 rds.. Mad. 

p.m. <NBfl. 
ih. \VMi|->rl. femn 
180 Poinlo Woods, 


TRACK t FIELD 

I'.S. rhamiis. Si Pan AipoHoan loam tryouts, 
Biiulilor. folii. ihIik) Juno 30'. 


Saturday, June 20 

Nall* SffA Koad Amorim raooa. Klkhiirl 
luiko, Wis. 'also Juno 31 . 

Nall Sf<'A Hislorio Now York rally, Caaonn. 
via, N.Y. 'also Juno 31 . 

BASEBALL 

• fhioaeii at R..sion. 1:.*'.'. |. m iNBft. 

• flovoland ul Now York, liSS p.m- ^ BS 

■ noiriiil at Waahint;lon. l:.Ml p m. Mutual 

SOATINC 

Annapolis, Md. 1o Nowimri, R.I, .n-oan raro 
Mills Tro|>hy sailimc rnoo, ToWo, Ohio 'also 

Inlornillt'KiaU' Rowing Aaan. Rosalia, Byra- 
ru*,-. N.Y. 


Harlo.r <'ity K.-nn-| flul., I,oni[ Iloaoh. falif. 

nola'rman"pinsrh.'r Spooially show, llomii- 
sli-ad. N.Y 


HORSE RACINC 
• foaohiniif luhAmorioan 
Park. N."* York 'f H.'J 
Hovi'rly Mandirap, J.Mi.i 
iwfton Park, III 
InKlowiMxl Mandioap, 



I Wash- 
'd I-ark. 


SilM'r Runiiitia Ohio Oorliy, $3K,IKI0, Thislh 
down. Ohio. 


Sunday, June 21 





Na^l foii.n 
ihrouKh Jun< 


York. I pm. ifHS TV; 


l:.'.5p-m. NBC. 




Pro Itound-Hohin. Porosl Hills, N.Y. ithmunh 
Juno 3*1 

Monday, June 22 

farlimt <‘up malohoa, Toronto, Canada also 

laiwn Tonnla ohampionships, WimM<'don. Knir- 
land ihrnuKh July .1 

Natl <-ii||<vial.- rhampH.. Kvanslon. III. 
ihruuEh Juno 2K . 

WRESTLING 

l^S. vs KussIh, .Mosonw 'also Juno 34 & 37 . 

Tuesday, June 2S 


.Nat), l-ofl Handl'd OoIIors louroamont. Caloa- 
I'Uru, HI. ihfi'UKh Juno 36'. 

Wednesday, June 25 

BOXING 

a Soanlon vs. Vwhialo. liichls, 10 rds., Chioneo, 
in p.m. ABC . 


Thursduy, June 25 

■ Johanitsoii vs. Pallorson. hoavy tillo hiiul, l*> 
rds., Yunkif Stadium. Now York, 1(I:IS p-m. 
ABC 


Glonoaeli-s-Chioaito Oiwn. jr.O.OOO, Umont. 
III. ihrouith Juno 3h . 

f.S. Womon’a <)(H'n. J7.2on. I'iltatiurgh 

ihrouKh Juno 37 . 

Tho 5%"* par,'. |3S.poV Yonkors. N.Y. 

TRACK A FIELD 

U.S. dronihlon rhamps.. Kingshurh!. Calif, (also 
June 26). 

* Soo loral listing 



A 


TRIP 

abroad? 


TELEPHONE 

FIRST 


'ioiir liusinpp'i tiip In |-Airc)|H' (mm Iip more |H(iilntiivf if \nn 
plan it alipatl nf linit' hy tivcrscas plump, (iall tlip [tpople you 
uant lo sec . . . set up tin* sclipiliilc you want to follow. 

once there. retnpnil>er that overseas calling is the 
)icsL ivay to kee)> in touch with home and oflice. 

W hether your trip is hiisines.s or pleasure, phoning over- 
seas is easy. Ju.st give the operator your call. 


TELEPHONE EUROPE FOR M2 

$12 ifl the daytime rale fur the first three minutes lietween any city 
in the United States and 30 countries in Europe, including: 

Austria France Holland Spain 

Belgium (lermany Italy Sweden 

Denmark Oreat Britain Norway Switzerland 

In most cases the rile is even lower it nighi end all day Sunday. Add the 103e ledetal excise li>. 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 



er'iRTK II.I.I-jJtKATKD Jtinr it. liS» 
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FINISH 

IN 

THE MUD 

Eddie Arcaro had a narrow escape from death 
while Sword Dancer won the most coveted 
race of them all in the quagmire of Belmont 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


W HKN .‘{X.dOO feverishly excited racing fans slraitied 
their eyes toward the far reaches of Belmotit 
Park's final turn, where the muddy hutiian handle pie- 
lured on the rigiit lay motionless, half huried in a sea 
of slime, they knew they were wilnessing one of those 
moments in sport htaded with potential tra^tedt'. 

At the instant this Krim photograph was taken. duriiiK 
the hist runnin}' of the Helnujiit Stakes last Saturday, 
the majority of the crowd was focusing attention on 
Sword Dancer’s hrilliant vvin over the raliforniun Bag- 
dad. Seconds l)ef«>re tliat triunifih w as achie\ eil. and just 
as Sword Dancer. Bag<lad and King Ranch’s Black Hills 
were developittg a driving duel c’.varacteristic of this 
championship rai-e. the impersonal voice of the puhlic 
address announ<-er had hlare<l out. "Black Hills is 
down." All tile crowd knew for a certainty was that 
Black Hills was being ridden by Kddie Arcaro — univer- 
sally recognize<l as one of the best jockeys of any day. 

What none of lliem or any of the millions who caught 
a glimpse of the snill on nat.onwide television knew was 
whether Eddie .\rcaro was<iead or alive at this t'limaclic 
nunnc-nt of a hitherto colorful Belmont Day. ShuchU-rs 
race<l up dS.iKKi spines, as onrusiiing thunilendouds en- 
veloped tlte scene in tlark. wiml-bl»>wn wildness. 

Eddie .-Xrcaro was not dead, nor was he (lying, but he 
had escaped with his life by mere inches; minutes later 
lalthough the ambulance seemed to take an eternity 
to rescue hini' he was ofT to the hosi)ital. suffering not 
from fractures or broken hones, but from concussion, 
neck sprain and multiple contusions of the chest. .\n 
alert Pinkerton track guard had been the tirst to reach 
Arcaro and he wi.sely did little more than avert a 
possilile case of choking by lifting that distinguished 
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THE MAN WITH THE 
DEVASTATING PUTTER 


A relaxed and most pleasing new personality, Billy Casper, 
won a U.S. Open enlivened by the threats of Hogan and Snead 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 

L ath Friday night, after a week of 
j hot and humid weather, the raiii- 
sttirms which had been daily pre- 
dicted for the New York area finally 
broke. The rain fell hard during the 
night, and shortly after 8 o’clock on 
Saturday morning— the day the final 
yfi lioles of tlie 59th National Open 
were scheduled to he played at the 
Winged Foot Club in Mamaroneck — 
it began to come down again in l)uck- 
els, and play had to be suspended. 
There wa.s some (lueslion for a while 
whether the entire rlay's play would 
have to be canceled, for part of the 
4th green was under water and other 
low .stretches of the course were verg- 
ing on being unplayable, but the skies 
suddenly cleared, the rain sloppe<l, 
Winged P'oot’s wonderful drainage 
system took care of most of the dan- 
ger points a;)/J pJay was resumerl. 
However, the delay had consumed al- 
most two hours, and since it would 
then have been impossible for the 
large field of 61 (13 players had tied 
at 150, the low-50 figure) who had 
qualified for the last 36 to have played 
two rounds before dark, the USGA 
wisely decided to limit Saturday's 
play to 18 holes and to push the final 
18 over to Sunday. 

This marked the first time since the 
National Open was originated back 
in 1895 that a change of this nature 
had been made in the championship’s 
traditional format which builds to a 
climactic double round on Saturday, 
long the must brutal and exciting 


RELIEF AND JOY captupcd Billy and his 
wife Shirley when the victory was otfidal. 


day in golf. While it was a disappoint- 
ment, in a way, to see this liappen, 
after the third rounii was completed 
on Saturday quite a recompense was 
in view: the stage was set, as if by 
foreoniainmenl, with golf’s mo.si col- 
orful and accomplished players front 
and center, and there was time to 
savor ihLs a.s there never would have 
been during the whirligig of a ilouble 
round. The leader, Billy Casper, stood 
at 308. three shots in front of Ben 
Hogan and four in front of that other 
all but mythological pensonage, Sam 
Snead. Hogan was there by virtue of 
a 69 followed by two Tl.s. His first 
nine of the tournament, a 33 that 
could well have been strokes low- 
er, was one of the most impressive 
.stretches of Ben’s whole career, ami 
the years seemeil to have been rolled 
back a full decade that morning as 
one saw the familiar figure with the 
familiar Mona Lisa smile beneath the 
familiar white cap lacing one iron 
after another that covered the flag all 
the way. It would he extremely inter- 
esting to see if he had enough left on 
Sunday to make up three strokes on 
a competitor like Ca.sper, who can 
stand both pres.sure and prosperity as 
he had shown by playing a 69 on his 
3rd round despite the strain of being 
the leader at the en<l of the first 36. 
And Snead — might it finally be his 
day'? Once again the Bonnie Prince 
Charlie of the Open was within strik- 
ing distance of bringing off what he 
has for over two decades tragically 
failed to do. After starting, so charac- 
teristically, with bogeys on the 3nd 
and 3rd holes on his opening round, 
he had kept himself in good temper 


ami finished with a fair 73, added a 
73, ami on the third clay had played 
his finest Open round in years, a 67 
that saw him unfurl four beautiful 
one-irons and other thrilling shots 
which are a part of nobody else 'a golf 
vocabulary. Well. Sam would have a 
tough assignment trying to make up 
four strokes on Casper, and so would 
Bob Hoshurg and Arnold Palmer, 
who also stood at 312. Claude Har- 
mon, Doug P'ord and Mike Souchak 
at 31.‘{ would liave to make u|> five. 
The rest of the field, to all intents 
ami purposes, was too far back for 
real consideration. 

THE FIVE CLASSICS 

Hogan was tlie first of the conteml- 
ers to tee off on Sunday afternoon. He 
was off at 3:()5, four twosomes in 
front of Casper. Hestared into weath- 
er that must have reminded him more 
of Carnoustie and the 1953 British 
Open than any round he has played 
in our championship. The skies were 
oyster gray and a cold Novemberish 
wind that reached 40 miles an hour 
in .some f)f it.s gusts was blowing out 
of the north, dea<l against the play- 
ers on the first four holes. On the 
first throe holes Ben hit five classic*al 
wood shot.s. On the first, 443 yards 
long, he split the fairway with his 
drive and smacked a Iciw four-wood 
onto the green, hole-high and about 
30 feet to the left of the pin. ' He two- 
putted for his par.i On the 415-yard 
second, he also needed two woods to 
get home and did so handsomely by 
ripping a left-to-right spoon some 30 
ftM»t past the pin. i Again he two- 
putted for his par.) He hit another 
gorgeous four-wood through the wind 
and onto the narrow green on the 
217-yard 3rd. Here, though, he took 
three putts from 35 feet. He went 
over par again on the 4th, 435 yards 
long, when he again needed a wood for 
eontinueJ on page US 
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KANSAS 


SKY-HIGH FOR 

Kansas went all-out for the National Collegiate track and 
field championship, and its crackerjack team won big 

by TEX MAULE 


T HB University of Kansas, led by 
versatile athletes like Ernie Shel- 
by [right], whose leap against the 
Nebraska sky gave him first place in 
the broad jump and who finished third 
in the low hurdles and fifth in the 
hop, step and jump, won the National 
Collegiate track and field champion- 
ship last weekend at Lincoln in a two- 
day meet studded with bizarre and 
unlikely happenings. 

The odd doings started Friday aft- 
ernoon during the <|Ualifying heats. 
Jack Yerman, a strong but nearsight- 
ed quarter miler, ran off his lane on 
a turn, finished the race a lane inside 
and, although he won his semifinal 
heat easily, was disqualified. A little 
while later, a half miler named Ben 
Ohlander was still stripping his sweat 
clothes off when the gun sounded for 
the start of his heat. Ohlander shed 
his sweat pants rapidly and took off 
up the track. He caught the field 
about 150 yards from the start, but 
this opening sprint was too much 
for him and he failed to place. 

In the 400-meter hurdle trials half 
of the six-man field in the second heat 
failed to finish as hurdle.** toppled like 
bowling pins. Dick Howard, who may 
be the United States’ best in this 
e\’ent by the time the Olympic Games 
roll around, was jostled out of his 
lane by a toppling competitor, ran 
around the staggered hurdle in the 
lane next to his and then relurneil to 
his own lane to finish and win the 
heat. 'Phis was fair enough, but How- 
ard was momentarily disqualifieil- 
When the disqualification was an- 
nounced, the dismayed Howard col- 
lared the nearest judge. “Man,” he 
said, “let’s straighten this thing out.” 
Howard was reinstated. 

The mishaps which marred the sec- 
ond day of the meet, when the finals 
were run, were not so funny. Ray Nor- 
ton of San Jose Stale, who is one of 


the finest sprinters in the world, was 
disqualified in the lOU-yard dash. The 
disqualification was fair; twice Nor- 
ton sprang out of hLs blocks before 
the starter's gun sounded. On Ray's 
second break the starting judge said, 
"That's all, Norton." The tall, slender 
sprinter kicked his sweat pants, lying 
on the track behind his starting 
blocks, and walked silently away. He 
walked a few steps and then lay down 
on the grass beside the track and 
crie<l. He lay there, crying, while the 
race was run (Kansas' Charlie Tid- 
well won in a wind-aided 9.3 sec- 
ond.s), and he didn’t move when Stan- 
ford Coach Payton Jordan knelt be- 
side him to comfort him. When he fi- 
nally got up. he walked off and sat 
alone until it was time for him to run 
the 2^0-yard dash. In this race he 
crouched quietly in hi.s blocks until 
the field got away ahead of him. Then, 
running with a smooth, long-reach- 
ing gait, he caught the other runnens 
in the stretch and won easily. 

ANXIOUS AND TWITCHING 

Only then would Ray Norton talk 
to anyone. "No, 1 don't feel much bet- 
ter now,” he said. "1 wanted that one 
so much. I didn’t want anyone to 
get the jump on me. That second 
time 1 saw .someone move and I lit 
out. I sure wanted to win.” 

Tiflwell, who wa.s next to Norton 
in the lUO, said. “It was all my fault. 
I guess I twitched and I pulled Ray 
off. 1 didn't mean to.” 

"1 guess it was just youthful eager- 
ness,” said Norton’s coach. Bud Win- 
ter. “It looked like a miracle was in 
the making and Ray wa.s anxious. It 
wasn’t the starter’s fault.” 

The miracle Winter was referring 
to was the strong showing of the San 
Jose State team, which hail been re- 
garded as a fairly remote dark horse 
in this meet. Until -Norton's disqualifi- 


cation in the 100, San Jose had been 
close on the heels of Kansas. It fin- 
ished second. with 48' n-points. to Kan- 
sas' 73. Houston, fielding an interna- 
tional team of two Americans, one 
Polish refugee and a Canadian, was a 
.surprisingly good third with 38 points. 

Possibly the most courageous of the 
competitors at the meet was Hous- 
ton's John Macy, the Polish refugee. 
Macy attempted an almost impossi- 
ble double by entering the 3,000- 
meter steeplechase and the three-mile 
run. He might have won both except 
that he was spiked on the first water 
jump in the steeplechase, cutting a 
deep, three-inch gash along the out- 
side of his right ankle. He won that 
race anyway, with his right shoe full 
of blood, and later, with the gash 
stitched up and bandaged, he stayed 
clo.se until the last lap of the three- 
mile run and finished third. "It hurt 
some,” he said, “but I worry more 
that my leg wa.s not striding right. 
My muscle got sore here." Heloui'hed 
his thigh. “I could not run properly.” 

Elias Gilbert added to the streak 
of mi.shaps when he fell over the 
eighth hunlle in the 120-vard high 
hurdles. He fought to retain his bal- 
ance, then dived headlong through 
the ninth hurdle. Gilbert was running 
second to Eastern Michigan's Hayes 
Jones when he fell, and it is not like- 
ly that he would have caught Jones 
in any case, but later in the mwt he 
had to withdraw from the 22b-yard 
low hurdles (in which he holds the 
world reconl t because of the accident, 
though he was not seriously hurt. 

Jones, a long-legged runner who 
skims over the hurdles as easily as a 
boy jumping a curb, won the highs 
in 13.fi .seconds, then outkicked Tid- 
well to win the lows in '22..5 seconds. 
Tidwell, who runs the long curve of 
this race better than any other hur- 
dler in the world, led as the field came 
around into the stretch. But Jones, 
who takes the hurdles better on the 
eonlinucd ‘"i payr .iX 

SOARING SYMBOLICALLY thniugh air in 
broail jump, Kansas Star F.rnie Shelby 
lifl.s hand high. He got 18 points in meet. 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed hy Pierre Boulat 



Hairpins in the Clouds 

U p IN THE CLoirDs On ihc <k•vili^h hiiirpins of Italy’s 
.Slelvio Pass, still snow-llockwl in early summer, an 
entrant in Kurope’s famous Alpine Rally scurries toward 
the lop. As this photograph an<l those on the followinj? 
pajies indicate, the Alpine is at oncea breathlakiiiKly beau- 
tiful tour if the contesUints have time to look up from the 
road I an<l an immensely difficult test of drivers and ma- 
chines. The British journalist Denis Jenkinson has written 
of the acute surpri.se of motorists encountering a rally car 
■‘coming round a hairpin on its door handles.” Starting at 
Marseille and winding its way through the French and 
Italian .■Mps for six days, this event has produced an adven- 
turous brwd of competitors, and more than 50 of them will 
be out in force again next week June 23-28 for a dice 
in the mounUiins, with a stopover at Monzii for speed tests. 


Next week’s Alpine Rally will 
again pit hardy cars and 
drivers against a vicious terrain 





A lpine troops flank one of the 
I competing Peugeots at con- 
trol point on Italy’s Gardena Pass. 
Of the women contestants {dressed 
in slacks) one who had expected 
a trophy U'as outraged when she 
reeeiped only an ashtray as prize. 


C look at the Stelmo shows 
the low and ominous roadside 
barriers, from which this particular 
Triumph iskeepinga respectful dis- 
tance. A few hair-raising encoun- 
ters with casual motorists occur dur- 
ing race, but most roads are clear. 


I diilhc scene of pastoral beauty 
may be lost on this driter-nam- 
gatoT team. They leave a spume of 
dust behind them as they streak 
along this narrow, unpaped road 
toward some cattle which are feed- 
ing on lush green Italian hillside. 





0 111,1 roiinlnj like thin one of the mnul diliijhifiil nerlionK in till of Y in/iiKlnriii - 
(sfOMwd in high uperd hga lypifiilhjuggrrmve Alpine Irtim'itAlSaHimco logain 
Ihrmnelreft rxlm margin of Hme mjainM the rugged monnlain ulretchi'v ,1111111 h rome. 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


What Price Glory? 

W ITH Little League Baseball Week 
currently a matter of national 
observance, we pass on a story that 
has just reached us from a correspond- 
ent in New Orleans. 

A Little Leaguer’s mother, the dis- 
patch goes, turned up at the field 
just in time to see her son being tri- 
umphantly carried off the field on his 
teammates’ shoulders. 

“Oh,” she inquired proudly, “did 
Jimmy win the game for you-all to- 
day?” 

“Naw,” grumbled her source. “I 
won it. They’re carrying him because 
he’s the lightest.” 

Crowds at Winged Foot 

A light breeze was murmurous in 
the ancient elms overhead, the 
summer grass lightsome and elastic 
underfoot, and behind 12 miles of red- 
white-and-blue nylon rope, the spec- 
tators at Winged Foot at the Nation- 
al Open were rra’cing golfing history. 
The rope was stretched tautly along 
broad rippling fairways and around 
edged emerald greens; the spectators 
either trudged along outside, follow- 
ing their favorites, or they settled 
themselves around the greens to wait 
for the contenders to come up. There 
had never been so many of them at 
a National Open before: 14,000 on 
each of the first two days, 15,000 on 
the third despite the rain and 10,000 
more on the unscheduled, unforeseen 
postponement Sunday. 

They made a far-reaching specta- 
cle in themselves. They were good- 
tempered and quiet-spoken and in 
general dressed in sport clothes of viv- 
id and celebratory hues; seen across 
the benign and sunny grounds, the 
gallery of 5,000 or so following Ben 
Hogan looked consciously decora- 
tive, as if someone had planted them 


there. When the weather turned sour 
on the last two days they turned out 
in foul-weather garb and defied the 
wind to blow. 

Smaller galleries of a few hundred 
followed other favorites. From time 
to time short, spirited, temperate 
shouts arose. But there was a share 
of applause for ever>'one. The most 
hopeless plodder, with no gallery at 


all, might find his scrambling iron 
shot from the rough enthusiastically 
greeted by some old gentleman in 
shorts resting under a tree in a de- 
serted grove; somewhere or other 
there was always someone clapping 
his hands. The sound was frail, cheer- 
ful, human, the reverse of the roar of 
the crowd. Every New York paper 
nntinurd 


COURT REFUSES TO STOP THE FIGHT 
— Heaillins 



"All right now, lei’s turn the glorts over to Floyd and Ingemar 
and let them settle it." 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


wrote of Winged Foot’s crowds. The 
Mirror's Dan Parker said, “Don’t be 
sure, until you’ve seen the crowd at 
Winged Foot, what our national pas- 
time is!” 

Now in the summer of 1929, when 
Bobby Jones won the Open at Winged 
Foot, there were newspaper referenc- 
es to "his enormous gallery in a fren- 
zy of excitement." And how large 
was that gallery? It ranged from 150 
on the second day, when a down- 
pour reduced the crowd, to :J,000. 
The actual records of Winged Fool 
were destroyed in a fire, and there are 
contradictions in the contemporary 
published accounts, but the total at- 
tendance for the first day was esti- 
mated at 3,800, around 4,000 for the 
second before the rain and around 
3,000 each day thereafter. 

For that matter, Mamaroneck. 
N.Y.. where Winged Foot is located, 
didn’t pay much attention to golf in 
1929. Its population then didn’t 
equal Ben Hogan's gallery last week. 
It was a quiet village on Long Island 
Sound where a fair number of theatri- 
cal people lived and where the mov- 
ie liirih of a Xnlion had been filmed. 
Winged Foot became famous with 
Bobby Jones’s triumph in the 1929 
Open, one of the great legends of 


They Said It 


American golf. Nobody knows e.’cact- 
ly how many people watched the 
now-famous 12-foot putt at the I8lh 
hole on the final round that gave him 
a tie with A1 Espinosa and his chance 
in the playoff. Sometimes the ac- 
counts suggest that the watchers that 



day are akin to descendants of the 
Maiifhwcr-, but there could have 
been at most only a few hundred. 
The crowd at Winged Foot last week 
indicated how greatly golf has seized 
American interest since that day, 
with neither sport nor crowd declin- 
ing in quality as a result. 

Two for One 

TTioitP P'RICK confirmed last week 
what most everybody already 
knew; for the first time since 1933 
there will be not one but two All- 
Star games this summer. The second 
game — an<l the fact is a glistening 
tribute to the 93,000 Angelenos who 
turned out with folding money last 


month to watch the junketing Yan- 
kees — will be played in the twilight 
of August 3 in the Los Angeles Coli- 
seum. .Set at a respectable 27-day 
distance from the first All-Star Game, 
to be played on July 7 in Pitts- 
burgh. it should, with the help of TV 
and radio donations, net the major 
league participants in the neighbor- 
hood of $400,000. And that, after all, 
said Mr. Frick, was the intention in 
a nutshell. 

Pre.s.sure for holding the second 
game came from the players them- 
selves, who hope to gain something 
.substantial for their pension fund. 
'I'he extra money, 60' | of the net, is 
supposed to be used to help discharge 
heavy, pressing commitments to the 
so-called "back service” players who 
contributed little or nothing to the 
12-year-old pension fund before re- 
tiring— although the players them- 
.selves still have to ratify this benevo- 
lent plan, and skeptics point to a re- 
mark by Yankee Bob Turley the 
other day as grounds for keeping fin- 
gers crossed. Said Turley: "We are 
not letting anybody tell us where 
any of the 60''! is going. It is for us 
to say." The major league club own- 
ers, who endorsed the second game 
at their Columbus, Ohio meeting last 
month, are committed to sifting their 
of the take over the minor and 
juvenile leagues. 

None of this, of course, has set well 
with everyone concerned. Some of 
the owners objected and voted along 
with their fellows in Columbus only 
because they were in the minority 
("I'm going to advocate two Christ- 
mases," grumbled the Orioles’ Paul 
Richards I. Some players, too. have 
found fault and argued that if two 
All-Star games are better than one, 
three arc better than two. Even 
Frick has reservations. 

"I don’t even say I’m in favor 
of a second game,” says Frick. *T 
don’t know yet, and that we’re try- 
ing it this year is by no means a 
commitment to continue it next year. 
.Maybe, as some are saying, we will 
dilute the whole idea of an All-Star 
Game, so we’ll watch and see. But 
I'm pretty sick and tired of these 
guys who say we’re doing it only for 
money and think they havesomething. 


JOE GORDON, ClcreUind Indians manager, dutch-nncling a xlump-riddcn 
Rocky Colariio hours before the right fielder slugged four home runs in a 
single game: “Somebody’s printed a rumor that you’re being traded. It's a 
phony. I'd never trade you. / wouldn’t trade you anywhere. But if you 
don't start hitting. I'll send ijou bark to Reading.” 

BEN HOGAN- nskcd if there was any particular moment during the Xationnl 
Open when befell nettled: “Once. H'/icm I ran out of eigarelles." 

PAUL RICHARDS, Oriolcs manager, on Pitcher Hilly Loes (who has per- 
formed beautifully for Baltimore since Richards unsuccessfully tried to 
trade him) after Billy's latest hassle with a photographer: “.All artists hare 
their cerentricities. Some throw their paint brushes and easels, some push a 
photographer's cap down over his face. Bui make no mistake, they're both 
artists.” 

JOHN NETHERTON, dean of students at the University of Chicago, adding 
his voice to the rising sound of admiration for collegiate football at the 
Midway: "/ feel that football has a unique value as a spcrialor sport in 
this country. .4 college ought to give a student access to this e.rpericncc.” 
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Everybody expects baseball to give 
aid to the retired players and to give 
aid to the minors. But that takes 
money. And that, damn it, is what 
is behind this second All-Star Game. 
It’s for money." 

There are, to be .sure, two things 
left for those still opposed. They are 
not, for one thing, obliged to attend 
or watch. And if it rains in Los An- 
geles on August 3 the game will not 
be postponed, it will be canceled. 
Since 1877, however, the total rain- 
fall in Los Angeles on August 3 has 
measured a scant .02 inches. 

Skowron of the Month 

■pECAUSE of his daily multi-cup 
consumption of tea, Bill Skow- 
ron, Mew York Yankee first base- 
man, was ceremoniously named Ath- 
lete of the Year last fall by the Tea 
Council of America (.SI, Oct. 27). 
How. then, was that compatible with 



the news released the other day that 
Bill Skowron has been named Yan- 
kee of the Month by a New York 
milk institute? 

No conflict of interests at all, said 
Skowron, because “the milk award is 
for how well you play, not how much 
you drink.” As a matter of fact, he 
added, he takes his tea with lemon. 

Soal’Searching 

■^OT SINCE .Suez have Britons en- 
gaged in such soul-searching. The 
current crisis: Having lost both the 
Walker Cup and the Amateur to for- 
eigners, what can Britain do about 
the shattered state of British golf? 
Inevitably, voluble Henry Cotton 
had an opinion and a solution; inevi- 
tably, also, Cotton’s opinion was 
supported and challenged in the let- 
ters column of the august London 
Times. 

The first letter, under the title 
“Larger Golf Ball,” was published 
June 2: 


To the Editor of the Times: 

Sir, 

[Mr. Cotton) said that to bridge 
the current gap between British and 
American golf there was one prime 
move to make. We should at once 
adopt the larger ball ... in Britain. 
[Cotton observed) that ever since the 
Americans themselves took thiscour.se 
in the 1920s they have gradually 
pulled away from us. As I understand 
it Mr. Cotton’s contention is that the 
larger ball demands of the first-cla.ss 
player greater accuracy of hitting, 
while on or near the green it tends to 
promote a method of striking which 
of itself leads to greater efficiency and 
confidence. ... If the larger ball is 
the answer . . . surely there is a ease 
for adoption. 

Yours faithfully, 
1*. B. Lucas 
House of Commons 

Six days later came a rebuttal from 
a golf ball manufacturer: 

Sir, 

. . . From Mr. Lucas’s letter the 
public might be under the impression 
that Americans (in the British Ama- 


teur) played the American-size ball. 
Both Ifinalisl.sj played the British- 
size ball and, in fact, at least six of the 
American Walker Cup team did the 
same. . . . Concerning Mr. Cotton, 
we admit that he is an expert at the 
art of striking the ball, but even he 
alway.s plays a British-size ball in 
British tournaments, although it is 
perfectly legal for him to play the 
larger ball if he so wishes. The facts 
concerning a golf ball are that those 
in the British size and weight are 
much easier to control in the wind. 
. . . To produce the perfect ball so far 
as flight is concerned, it could be 
slightly heavier. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. E. Tenfold, Managing Director 
Golf Ball Developments Limited 

Two days later, slicing slightly away 
from the original problem, another 
M.T. weighed in: 

Sir, 

Referring to the recent correspond- 
ence about the size of golf balls, no 
mention was made of their velocity. I 
understand that in the United States 

eonlinued 
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maximum velocity is 250 feet a sec- 
ond [with] no minimum. In [Britain] 
only minimum size and maximum 
weight are restricted. ... I am not, 
of course, suggesting a return to the 
gutta ball, but it would pay players of 
Ryder and Walker Cup class, who are 
as accurate from 120 yards as from 70, 
to sacrifice some loss of distance . . . 
in exchange for some putts dropping 
which would otherwise lip the hole. 
This would be the result with less live- 
ly balls of lower velocity than those 
at present used. 

Yours faithfully, 
Charles MacAndrew 
House of Commons 

Finally on June 11, came this 
pithy end to the dispute: 

Sir, 

Surely we do not want to use bigger 
balls. Bigger holes, yes. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. H. J. Diamant 
19 Kingsley Avenue, West Ealing 

Five Names to Remember 

O NE of the unforgettable sights of 
the past decade in trotting was 
Scott Frost in the stretch for home, 
skimming the track surface in his low- 
gaited shuffle, betraying no mark of 
effort to account for his unbelievable 
speed. And in the sulky, the wiry, 
tight-lipped Joe O’Brien, rocking from 
side to side in rhythm with each stride 
of his great trotter. Together, these 



One Down, with Mustard 

Fearing the home run hitter’s whack, 
They wave the outfield farther back 
Until, a hot dog in his hands. 

The center fielder's in the stands. 

— Arthur Wild 


two blazed a memorable trail of vic- 
tory on the raceways of both coasts 
and through the traditional Grand 
Circuit, including the only capture of 
trotting's Triple Crown— the Ham- 
bletonian and the Yonkers and Ken- 
tucky futurities. 

The other day a visitor to the fa- 
bled mile track at Goshen, N.Y., the 
scene of Scotty’s Hambletonian vic- 
tory, could only gape in astonishment 
as he watched O'Brien circle the clay 
mile behind, successively, five appar- 
ent carbon copies of the Scott Frost 
of 1955. For this is the year that Scot- 
ty’s first offspring will be going to the 
races, and Joe has five of the cham- 
pion’s sons and daughters in training 
at Goshen for 2-year-old debuts later 
in the season. 

All have inherited a great deal from 
their sire, in gait, conformation and 
personality. They have the long hip, 
the deep chest and girth; on the char- 
acteristically low-gaited trot their 
hind legs also flash out to the side in- 
stead of straight back. But most of 
all, they have Scotty’s playful, cheer- 
ful approach to the life of a race horse. 
"You can tell,” O’Brien says, "when 
the horse in front of you is feeling 
good. These always do. They never 
sulk, never lay their ears back and re- 
fuse to do what you ask. They’re will- 
ing, usable horses, like Scotty. This 
crop is really the big test for Scotty 
as a sire, because none of the mares of 
these youngsters had real breeding. If 
they turn out to be good race horses 
all the credit belongs to him.” 

The last is only partly true: much 
of the credit will be Joe O’Brien’s. In 
all of trotting today, with its empha- 
sis on racing aged horses at the night 
pari-mutuel plants, there are regret- 
tably only a bare handful of superior 
trainers of colts. Del Miller, Johnny 
Simpson, Ralph Baldwin — among 
the oldtimers, Fred Egan. And Joe 
O’Brien. They combine sheer horse- 
manship with the infinite patience re- 
quired in schooling young, gaited 
horses. 

O’Brien skill and Scott Frost blood 
will be a strong entry in this year’s 
2-year-old stakes. You might like to 
make a note of those five names: Pal 
Joey, Spring Frost, Miss It, Summer 
Fun, Firm Ruler. end 


JOB FOR 
JOE 
FRIDAY 

AMERICA’S most famous cop is 
Lieutenant Joe Friday of the Los 
Angeles Police Department. Friday, 
unlike other celebrated cops, private 
and public, is not concerned with little 
gray cells, hothouse orchidsorshapely, 
wise-cracking secretarie.s. He just 
wants the facts, ma’am, and within 
110 minutes (including breaks for 
commercials) he’s got them and his 
man. Friday, alas, is but a solemn 
actor named Jack Webb on a TV 
show named Dragnet. The Los An- 
geles Police Department could cer- 
tainly have used Joe Friday last week 
to find out what really happened to 
Jackie Leonard. 

Leonard is the boxing promoter at 
the Hollywood Legion Stadium who 
said he was slugged in his garage on 
the night of June 3 because he did not 
comply with the mob’s attempts to 
cut themselves in on Welterweight 
Champion Don Jordan (SI, June 15). 
And on June 4 the Los Angeles chief 
of police, William H. Parker, em- 
phatically agreed with Leonard. It 
was, he said, "a blueprint” of a mob 
job — it proved what he had been say- 
ing all along about the Mafia. Then 
one day last week Chief Parker re- 
versed his script in a fashion that 
would have made matter-of-fact Joe 
Friday consider firing his writers. 

Without notifying either the U.S. 
Attorney or the Los Angeles district 
attorney who had organized grand 
jury hearings as a result of his previ- 
ously positive pronouncements about 
the source of Jackie’s predicament. 
Chief Parker released a statement to 
the press which would justify use of 
the melodramatic word "bombshell” 
to describe its effect on the local scene. 

"We have carefully amassed and 
evaluated all known available facts,” 
Chief Parker announced guardedly. 
"It is the considered and unanimous 
opinion of our investigating officers 
assigned to this case that the physical 
facts fail to support the probabil- 
ity that Mr. Leonard was subject 
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LOS ANGELES Police Chief William II. 
Parker {right) and the infallible Joe Fri- 
day (Jack Webb) are old collaborators in 
detective fiction; the Chief has won TV 
award.s as a Dragnet technical adviser. 

to assault as originally reported. 

"It now appears that Mr. Leonard 
suffered some acute physical incapaci- 
tation of a stunning nature that pro- 
duced an illusion of assault. In light 
of the known threats to his physical 
well-being, it is easy to understand 
the basis for such an erroneous im- 
pression. 

"Thus, there has been experienced 
a most amaning coincidence that is 
literally 'one for the books.’ This de- 
velopment will not alter the activities 
of law enforcement agencies in rela- 
tion to the other phases of the box- 
ing inquiry.” 

And thus, with one studiedly ellip- 
tical, astonishing, medico-legal state- 
ment, the police have, it seems, closed 
the book on “one for the books.” But 
Jackie Leonard, nevertheless, still 
says, “I was hit.” 

The apparent foundation for Chief 
Parker’s new conclusions are as fol- 
lows: 

First, Leonard should have suf- 
fered more severe injuries: Leonard’s 
doctors say that their tests showed 
cerebral damage and partial paraly- 
sis of the right side. But five or six 
days after Leonard was admitted to 
the hospital. Chief Parker sent Dr. 
Charles F. Sebastian around to see 
him. Dr. Sebastian, who for years has 


been running the police receiving hos- 
pital and has seen multitudes of acci- 
dent cases, was at pains to point out 
that he did not examine Leonard, 
merely observed him. "I did not want 
to violate the privacy of the patient,” 
was his excuse. Dr. Sebastian's con- 
clusion, as reported to the Chief, was 
that he did not believe there was suffi- 
cient visible injury to produce the 
symptoms complained of by Leonard. 

Leonard says that Sebastian talked 
to him "a maximum of two minutes. 
He looked at the scratch on my hack 
and my nose and that’s all.” In addi- 
tion, Dr. Sebastian, according to 
Leonard and one of his doctors, did 
get permission to examine Leonard 
fully and was offered his neurological 
records but did not want to see them. 

Second, no witnesses that -Joe Fri- 
day’s real-life counterparts could 
turn up saw any strangers in Leon- 
ard's alley: when Leonard left in his 
pink Thunderbird to buy newspapers, 
candy bars and cigars on the night of 
June 3 he had dismissed his police 
guard but had told the neighborhood 
prowl car that he would leave two 
floodlights lit illuminating his back- 
yard and swimming pool ; if the lights 
went out, it would be a signal he 
needed help. 

WITNESS WITH A SPRAY CUN 

Detectives located one witness, a 
neighbor who was painting his fence 
with a spray gun by the light of 
a street lamp, who saw Leonard’s 
Thunderbird return. The witness 
also noticed a yellow Chevrolet and 
a plumber’s red pickup truck, both 
of which the police have accounted 
for; nothing else. The witness said 
he noticed nothing more until the 
ambulance wailed up to take Leonard 
to the hospital. But then, a spray 
gun makes considerable noise, and 
the witness had to make frequent 
trips up the alley and through his 
backyard fence to change the loca- 
tion of his compressor. 

Leonard’s wife Jeanne said she was 
out in front watering the lawn when 
she saw Leonard drive up. She, too, 
said she saw no one else. 

As Leonard garaged his car he said 
he noticed that the fioodlights were 
off. A young girl who was studying 
across the alley thinks she saw the 
reflections of the floods in a tree in 
Leonard's backyard but does not re- 
member the time. 


If Leonard was attacked by hood- 
lums, they would have had to enter 
the garage as Leonard left, go into 
the backyard and turn off the lights 
and stand at the rear of his garage 
awaiting his return. When they heard 
him park his car and get out to pull 
the garage door down, they would 
have had to slip into the garage hy 
a small door at the rear, hit Leonard 
and then stroll out the opposite end 
of the alley from where the painter 
was working. Mrs. Leonard said she 
entered the house when she saw Leon- 
ard drive up so she wouldn’t have 
seen them leave. 

Although the police found no one 
who saw them, nor any useful tire 
tracks or footprints, this does not 
mean that the hoodlums weren’t 
there. Leonard’s house is walled off 
by two high fences and neighbors 
cannot see what occurs behind them. 
It is possible that hoodlums could 
have parked their car a block or two 
away, proceeded unnoticed on foot 
and left the same way. 

Third, Leonard’s first wife said 
that Leonard had suffered a coronary 
thrombosis in 1954 and was hospital- 
ized for a week. 

But Leonard says that when he had 
the heart attack, "I began to get ter- 
rible pains in my chest ... I had 
nothing like that this time. N’o pains 
in the chest and the EKG showed no 
heart damage.” 

"If Jackie had a stroke,” said Dr. 
Dan O. Kilroy, chairman of the Cali- 
fornia State Athletic Commission 
and a physician, “all medical his- 
tory shows that he would slowly 
slump to the ground. But in this case 
our evidence shows that his face was 
scratched and bruised; he had a had 
bruise at the back of his head; his 
lips were puffed out to twice normal 
size and he had an injured side. In 
all my experience in the medical pro- 
fession, I never heard of a man being 
injured that way from a stroke.” 

The bump on Leonard’s head is 
less noticeable now, though he still 
suffers partial facial paralysis. What 
hit him? Two men, says Leonard, and 
one of them Leonard remembers hear- 
ing say, "Let’s go,” as Leonard sank. 

An illusion, says Chief Parker after 
studying the haul in his dragnet. 
But even the chief acknowledges the 
threats to Leonard’s life. Next week a 
grand jury convenes in Los Angeles to 
investigate those threats. end 
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HARVARD 
PAINTS 
THE THAMES 
CRIMSON 


O s THE MORNING of the 94th Har- 
vard-Yale Rowing Regatta at 
New London, Conn. Ia.st Saturday, 
Harvard Coach Harvey I>ove looked 
up at the lowering overcast and ut- 
tered a heartfelt wish. “I tmly hope,” 
he said worriedly, “that the weather 
allows for a good race. When a crew 
trains hard and well, no one who loves 
racing wants to see the boys com- 
pete under poor conditions.” 

For a few hours the doubt hung 
there. Heavy thunderstorms and 
strong winds swept the river during 
most of the afternoon, let up a bit 
and then struck with particular inten- 
sity just before the varsity contest. 
But after a 4t)-minute delay the rain 
turned into a light drizzle, the wind 
eased and the Thames became almost 
smooth. As thousands watched from 
both sides of the river, from some 200 
craft on the water and from a 14-car 
observation train, the shells were 
ordered to the stake boats. Coach 
Love had got his wish, or at least as 
much of it as he could hope for. 
Harvard, on the strength of its 


HARVARD SHELL takes the lead from the 
start in 94th regatta with Vale at New 
London. And Crimson kept it all the way. 
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unbeaten season and its victory last 
month in the P^astern sprint cham- 
pionships I in which Yale placed third 
for its only defeat), was the prerace 
favorite. What Yale had going for its 
hopes was a certain tradition lit had 
won the last five regattasi and an 
uncertain distance 'neither crew had 
yet proved itself over anything like 
the regatta’s four-mile course). 

“We broke off fast," said Barrows 
Peale, the senior coxswain of Har- 
vard’s soplntmore-studded crew. "We 
settled at a cadence of liO ' •, and had a 
half-length lead after the first half 
mile. The crew was doing nicely, dig- 
ging the blades deep, and we opene<l 
our lea<l to two lengths at the two- 
mile marker. Since we held the lead, 
we played it safe. We purposely went 
down to 28 to avoid the chance of 
making a mistake. 

“With about a mile and a half to 
go, I heard the Yale cox yell, ‘This is 
our bid.' I said to the crew, ‘Let’s 
take their bid and make it ours,' an<l 
called for a 251 ' We kept moving out 
and with a mile to go were about three 
lengths ahead. Then we raised it to 
30 I j, and for show we did the last 20 
strokes at 33.” 

Ahead all the way, Harvard finished 
two and a half lengths ahead of Yale, 
was clocked in 19:52 in completing 
its first unbeaten season since 1942. 
But the Crimson’s season is not quite 
over. Next month Harvard’screw will 
fonsake Connecticut’s Thames for 
England’s, where it will compete in 
the Royal Henley Regatta. 

For Coach Love, thoroughly ex- 
hausted but quietly happy, the Hen- 
ley is still another occasion for a wish. 
“After a couple of days off," he said, 
“I hope we’ll be able to start train- 
ing again." 

Phtytogruph bj/ Jerry Cookt 
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BOSTON S PETE RUNNELS (ONE HAND'S FOR BEGINNERS) FILLS PAIL IN CHICAGO CONTEST 

WONDERFUL WORLD 


COWMANSHIP A LA VEECK 


N ot too long A<iO the spectacle 
of a second baseman milking a 
cow in the middle of a double-header 
would have been considered, well, 
udderly ridiculous. But for tho.se who 
have been taking their good Veeck 
with the bad at Cleveland, St. Loui.s 
and Chicago, it was as acceptable and 
commonplace as night ball or a sec- 
ond All-Star game. There are those 
Stony Traditionalists, of course, who 
refuse to be cowed by White Sox 
President Bill N'eeck's sideshow, who 
accu.se him of demeaning, yea, milk- 
ing, what they call, devoutly, the 
National Pa.stime. 

A pa.stime. however, is that wliich 
amuses or makes time pass agreeably. 
Or as Veeck himself said the other 
day. “We can't always guarantee the 
ball game is going to be good. But we 
can guarantee the fan will have fun 
even if the game isn't so hot.’’ 

With that \’eeck plunged a hairy 
fist into a bo.x behind his desk and 
brought out a can of fried grasshop- 


pers. “What do you think,” he asked, 
"a guy would do with 500 cans of this 
stufT?’’ The question was academic at 
the moment, hut before long some 
lucky White Sox fan will be pre.sented 
with 500 cans of assorted fried grass- 
hoppers, chocolate-covered C olom- 
bian ants and roasted caterpillars. 

One might wonder why Week per- 
sist.s in donating doubtfully useful 
prizes. “You give a radio or a TV set 
—so what?” he explaint‘d. “What 
does that do for the imagination? 
Nothing. If 1 give him 50.000 nuts 
and bolts |he has| that gives every- 
l>ody something to talk about.” 

If Veeck ha.s his way. people are 
going to be talking about the pitcher 
who arrived at the mound in an ar- 
mored car. the new White Soxer who 
came in by helicopter ("The an- 
nouncer could be going ovt*r the line- 
up and thet\ he’d say. Must a min- 
ute. there's a new man, and here he 
comes and a laundromat 

I "The gals could bring their dirty 


laundry to the ball park and take it 
home clean” i. 

Veeck ha.s been stunting alone all 
these years (notable exception: the 
Dodgers’ sad experiment with the sad 
clown 1 , but last week Kansas City 
joined him in th(' milkathun, which 
celebrated Dairy Week. It may be a 
sign of more colossal things to come, 
for Veeck has a jim-dandy which 
should be a natural for the Indians 
or the Milwaukee Braves, who have 
dropped some 200,000 in attendance 
this year. “Get a representative of 
every Indian tribe,” advised Veeck, 
"and select an Indian queen.” 

The Stony Traditionali.sts may .say 
that Veeck has old Abner Doubleday 
revolving in his grave. If anyone is 
revolving, it’s the STs and at an anti- 
quated 78 rpm. After all, at week's 
end the Sox were in first place, even 
if they did finish last in the milking 
contest, and the turnstiles were re- 
volving at a rate to make cowman- 
ship a profitable business. END 
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"Elegance implies a precision, a polish and a sparkling" 


CONTINENTAL DIVISION • FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


WILLIAM HAZLITT 





M THE IVY LOOK 171 boxiTig WQS instituted by Bill 
Rosensohn iat left, photographed by Bert Stem), 
imaginative promoter of next week’s heavyweight 
title fight, who gambled that the public would pay 
$100 for his “red carpet” ringside seats, and won 


PREVIEW 

INGO’S RIGHT 

AND FLOYD’S PEEKABOO 

IN COLLISION 

by MARTIN KANE 


F or the first time since he won 
the heavyweight championship of 
the world almost three years ago 
Floyd Patterson is about to peek out 
between his six-ounce gloves at a 
fighter who has a reasonable chance 
to beat him. The chance depends 
almost entirely on his challenger's 
right hand. Everyone Patterson has 
fought in recent years — with the pos- 
sible exception of the inept Hurricane 
Jackson— has hit him with a solid 
right-hand punch. One of these right- 
handers, the amateur Pete Rade- 
macher, even knocked the champion 
down. Conceivably, a really power- 
ful right-hand puncher could knock 
Patterson out. 

The champion’s latest opponent 
knows all this. The new man, with 
the biggest right hand of them all, is 
Ingemar Johansson, who used it 
one chilly, fateful evening in Gdte- 
borg, Sweden to turn the heavy- 
weight ratings and Eddie Machen 
topsy-turvy in asingle round. Machen 
was then the fellow Patterson was 
supposed to be afraid to fight. 

Thanks to that right-hand punch, 
which has served him well in his 18 
professional fights, Johansson became 
No. 1 contender in all ratings. So, on 
the night of June 25, he is to meet 
Patterson at Yankee Stadium before 
a crowd that will include hundreds 


whopaid $100 for a single “red carpet” 
ringside seat to see the handsome, 
dimpled Swede make his ultimate bid. 
Such a price has been paid only three 
times before in heavyweight history 
— when James J. Corbett beat Peter 
Jackson in 1891, when Corbett de- 
feated John L. Sullivan in 1892 
and when Joe Louis beat Billy Conn 
the second time in 1946. 

This spendthrift crowd will include 
hundreds who paid even a higher price 
to be flown across the Atlantic from 
Sweden in the hope that they may 
tell their grandchildren that they 
were there on the night a Swede 


named Ingo brought home the smor- 
gasbord, just as a Negro heavyweight 
named Jack Johnson once made good 
on a promise to bring home the bacon 
and so contributed to our language a 
deathless piece of pith. 

The fight w-ill come off despite a 
mountain of legal obstacles. All were 
scaled by the poker-faced young 
man on your left— Bill Rosensohn, 
an Ivy League grad buzzing about 
in a jungle of Venus's-flytraps but 
relentlessly promoting what is only 
his second heavyweight champion- 
ship, gambling on it for half a year as 
something that would make or break 
ainliHHtd on page 40 



‘I will jab and jab— 
and then 


JOHANSSON’S VERSION OF 
HOW THE FIGHT COULD CO. 
DRAWN BY ROBERT RIGER, 
FOLLOWS ON PAGES 3S-39 
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\ I will use my best punch!’ 


Johansson’s best punch is his straight right hand. "Yes!” he exclaimed 
when he saw this drawing, in which Patterson is beaten before he can 
hook to the body. “This is my right! Straight, and so quick you will not 
see it! It is always good to use the short right when he is coming on. 
He comes right to it.” But Champion Patterson does not come straight 
on into a punch. He bobs, weaves and feints. Still, at some point, Jo- 
hansson feeb, the champion must drop his famed peekaboo guard. 



bv UnbrrI Rigrr 


‘I can fight with only my jab for 10 
rounds. The jab must be straight to have power’ 


In training, Johans.son ha.s concentratetl on his jab almo.st to the 
exclusion of his right hand. Clearly, he expects to use the left to 
pile up points while waiting a chance to throw his big right, the 
right that finished Eddie Machen in one round. “So he will come 
out with his two hands up on his face,” Johansson say.s, "and I 
will jab and jab and jab straight and hard and this will do some- 
thing, this will annoy him and he will do something with his hands." 


CONTINUED 
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‘Ym can’ I see the lime between the left 
and right. They come together’ 


Johansson has two versions of his left-right combination. 
His favorite (ol left) has the two fists arriving almost simul- 
taneously, the left a fraction of a .second ahead of a fairly 
short right. In the other version (obore) the jab is used with 
almost a pawing motion to confuse the opponent in the 
instant before a powerful, much longer right is launched with 
plenty of .shoulder behind it to give the punch full authority. 




‘When Patterson misses — ’ 


‘I must be careful’ 


"That depends," says Johansiwn. ‘T do not know 
what hand I will u.se. The main thing is to go on 
him then.” By "going on him” Johansson means 
moving in close, probably after throwing a punch. 


Patterson’s peekaboo defen.se can sometimes be 
solved by an uppercut, but Johansson is dubious. 
"1 must really be careful,” he says. "If 1 miss, 
my hand is up here and he will voom to the body." 
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‘ When I get him on the ropes, 
I will keep him there ’ 

Johansson has worked assiduously with sparring 
partners on this maneuver, which could be a de- 
cisive one. Bulling them to the ropes, he tries 
with left shoulder and left knee to turn them so 
that they will come off the ropes into the full 
power of his right hand. But even if I’attersun 
should escape the right he will have been sub- 
jected to the tiring effects of Johans-wn’s big 
weight advantage, perhaps a.s much a-s 16 pounds. 
"I try to keep him there [on the ropes]," he says. 
"It i.s good for me. It is ea.sy, just lean on him and 
dig and keep him there and he will get tired 10 
times faster than me becau.se he must defend him- 
self, try to punch, try to get away, and then he 
always has the ropes in back and they bother 
him." Ingo plans to crowd the champion at every 
opportunity, hoping to get him into this position. 




‘/ keep my left 
foot out when I back ’ 


Johans.son’s retreating .style 
permits him to stop instantly 
and either jab or throw a long 
overhand right. "If I bring my 
legs together when I move 
back I will get too far away 
from him," he says. He can 
move backward with great 
rapidity for such a big man 
and demonstrated this dur- 
ing the first minute of the 
Machcn fight, when he was 
coolly sizing up the American 
fighter’s style. He iwlicves his 
speed of foot may well nulli- 
fy I’alterson’s speed of hand. 
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him as a promoter, at first with the 
calm of a croupier spinning a fixed 
wheel, later with the sad look of a 
waif who has just been kicked. More 
sale.s-killing news of court actions 
and boxing commission decisions has 
been printed about this fight than 
news of the abilities of the two young 
men — Patterson, 24, Jtdianfwon, 

— who in the end must settle all the 
issues with tlieir fists. 

But, 10 days before the fight, with 
ticket sale.s in the lower-priced lup to 
$50) seats picking up, Rosensohn lie- 
gan to smile again and to foresee a 
gate of about $750,000. He begins to 
make money at $.500,000. The $100 
seats went well from the start. 

The fight will not be on home tele- 
vision. Irving B. Kahn of TelePromp- 
Ter Corporation bought the theater 
T\'. movie and radio rights for $300,- 
0(10, then sold domestic radio rights 
for $100,000. In addition, the fight 
will be radioed to Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, Cuba and perhaps to Aus- 
tralia and otVier countries. 

Kahn expec'ts record atteiuiance for 
theater T\', surpas.sing the previous 
figure of almost 400,000 viewers set 
by the large-screen telecast of the 
second Sugar Ray Rohinson-Carmen 
Basilio fight in March 1958. Close to 
550,000 t heater seats will he available 
for this fight at an average price of $4. 

From any sensible standpoint, the 
fight is a natural. Wlielher it goes 
long or short there should be suspen.se 
in every round. No one has yet hit 
Patterson hard enough to test him 
truly. No one the champion has met 
since Archie Moore has been able to 
punch as hard as .Johansson. 

The quality of the challenger is 
what makes an attractive fight when 
a championship is at slake. Challeng- 
er Johamsson has attractive fighting 
and personal qualities. He is a fellow 
of great social charm, and at the 
same time he is an excellent busi- 
nessman. He is pleasantly aware 
that the title he seeks is worth, to 
pluck a good round figure out of the 
potential, a million dollars. That is 
a lot of money to a Swedish boy who 
once worked a.s a street laborer. Ingo 
is about to go after the million. 

Bui the road he has taken toward 
it has been a topic of dispute ever 
since he set up camp a few weeks ago 
in a $100,000 cottage near Grossmg- 
er's famous Catskill Mountains ho- 
tel, a resort of luxury and pleasure 
that contrasts, like the personalities 


and figliting style.s of the two prize- 
fighters. with Patterson's character- 
istically Spartan domicile— a tiny, 
grimy room just off the gymna-sium 
— at Ehsan's Training Camp in Chat- 
ham Township, New Jersey. 

In Ingo’s expensively simple house 
are his parents, his pretty fiancee, 
his kid brorlier, his kid sister an<i his 
kid brother's fiancee. Patterson, on 
the other hand, lives sternly in the 
same room as his co-trainer, Buster 
Watson. Johan.sson’s relaxations are 
dancing, lolling, swimming and a very 
occasional nightclub show. Patter- 
son mostly likes to play a little black- 
jack witli Co-trainer Watson, ami 
whoever else might drop in of an 
evening. Patterson has left camp to 
visit his dentist. Johansson has left 
camp to appear on television pro- 
grams (for money, you may In* sure) 
and, with his fiancee, Birgit Lund- 
gren, to take in .some nightclub shows. 
He likes, very occasionally, to dance 
and to listen to the comics at Gros.s- 
inger’s Terrace Room. 

You miglit get from this, and some 


have, the impre.s.sion that Johansson 
i.s not training seriously. Those closest 
to him— among them the very skilled 
Whitey Bimstein, who shares training 
responsibilities with Nils Blotnberg, 
Johans.son’sSwedish trainer— are half 
inclined to think (juite the opposite— 
that Ingo may lie training loo hard, 
although Whitey expresses loyal ad- 
miration for the challenger’s pensist- 
ence and dedication. 

“He trains like tlu* oldtimers,” 
Whitey sai<l one afternoon while Ingo 
was exhausting .spectators with his 
customary long routine in the gym. 
“The oldtimers loved their work and 
so tloes this fellow. I can remember 
Johnny Dundee boxing 20 rounds at 
Stillman’s Gym because he felt he 
was learning sumetliing every rouml. 
Who does that nowadays?” 

Still. Whitey wishes Ingo would lay 
off a trifle on days when it is very hot. 
“But if it is a hot night at Yankee 
Stadium?” Ingo asks. He has been 
studying the torrid climate that often 
strikes New York in late June and 
wants to be ready for it. 
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Johansson does, in fact, train with 
the body-punishing dedication of a 
Rocky Marciano, who also trained at 
Grossinger’s, and went very far on 
strength alone. Where Patterson runs 
3 ’ -2 to five miles, Johansson runs six. 
Where Patterson boxes four rounds, 
Johansson boxes six or seven. And 
where Patterson contents hinnself 
with a few rounds of bag-punching 
and rope-skipping, Johansson adds 
his own extraordinary Swedish calis- 
thenics and at least two rounds of 
punching on a strange contraption, 
a Swedish girls’ itlungboll, which is 
normally hurled in girlish imitation 
of the hammer throw. Suspended 
from a bang hoard by its 18-inch 
strap handle, it is much harder to hit 
consistently than the ordinary speed 
bag, which moves with a swift but 
definite rhythm. The ulungboU moves 
with the approximate speed and un- 
predictability of an opponent’s bob- 
bing, weaving head. Johansson’s re- 
flexes are being trained, in other 
words, to catch Patterson’s head go- 
ing east with a Johans.son punch go- 
ing west. The very first of the three 
Machen knock-downs proved the val- 
ue of this device, invented by Trainer 
Blomberg and perfected by Johans- 
son. Ingo caught Machen with a right 
that landed to the temple and. as 
Machen was falling, picked up his 
head again with a sharp left hook. 
Machen continued on down. 

There is, of cour.se, a sensible rea- 
son for the difference in the training 
methods of Patterson and Johansson. 
The champion weighed only 182 
poun<ls for his fight with Brian Lon- 
don on May 1. In training he has 
dropped at times to as little as 179, 
ju.st four pounds above the light 
heavyweight class. .'\nd, as his trainer, 
Dan Florio, argues, “what Patterson 
puts into one round of boxing or bag- 
punching is worth three rounds by 
another fighter.” In boxing, e.spe- 
cially, Patterson goes almost all out 
against his sparring partners. His 
roadwork is over rugged, hilly ter- 
rain. Aiming to come to the weigh-in 
scales at 182, Patterson must not 
giv e away more than 14 pounds to a 
natural 19fi-pounder. His training has 
concentrated on speed, power and 
sharpness, and maintenance of 
enough poundage so that he will have 
something to take off in the ring. 

As to the nightcluhbing of Johans- 
son, it has been an innocent and al- 
most certainly harmless diversion, by 
no means to be compared to the 
champagne-swigging of Harry Greb. 


Johansson has limited himself to ordi- 
nary soft drink.s and a little Swedish 
cha-cha-cha. 

"Most nights I get to bed by 10 
or 11 o’clock,” he says, “but if I have 
slept in the afternoon it is very hard 
to get to sleep so early at night. 

"So I must have a little fanta.sy. 

I went to the Hawaiian Room after 
I was on the Steve .-Mien sliow and I 
had so much fun watching the Ha- 
waiian dancers. A little fantasy is 
good for me, vou know." 

HAPPY SPARRING PARTNERS 

He has also enjoyed the fantasy of 
the comedians at Grossinger's, the 
dancing and a little repartee with the 
crowds. But he has not been to bed 
later than one a.m. and that very sel- 
dom. He begins his day with a run of 
six miles. He eats nothing sub.stan- 
tial until afternoon when, instead of 
the usual trainer-approved diet of 
beefsteak, he dips adventurously into 
a variety of dishes. These consist of 
whatever he enjoys and he seems to 
enjoy everything. The orthodox beef 
and vegetables diet of most boxers 
is not for him. i He has a counterpart 
in Patterson, who is fonder of pork 
chops than of steaks.) 

“If I don’t eat different things my 
body will miss some things that are 
good for me,” Ingo explains. There 
are dieticians who would agree. 

At 4:30 p.m. he is in the ring at 
Grossinger's ski lodge and sometimes 
starts boxing immediately without 
even loosening up. The real dubious- 
ness of his training method is cen- 
tered in this ring. 

He has the happiest sparring part- 
ners over assembled. They are happy 
bpcau.se they know Johansson will not 
hurt them. He has yet to throw that 
right hand in anger during a spar- 
ring se.ssion. Instead, he jabs repeat- 
edly with his left and, using his supe- 
rior body weight, bulls his partners 
about until he has them on the ropes. 
There he leans on them and, instead 
of punching, pushes with his fists. 
He tries to work them off the ropes 
into his right hand but the sparring 
partners quickly learned that trick 
and push furiously to his left. From 
time to time he gets hit— especially 
to the body with left hooks, which 
are a Patterson specialty— but none 
of the hired hands wants to hit him 
very hard. Why spoil a good thing by 
angering this gentle man? 

It is a most unusual way to pre- 
pare for a fight but Johansson says 
eonliiiueii 


the gin 
that 

made the 
martini 


famous 

still makes it best 
whether you like it 


'I'lif history ol ilic Martini is 
closely linked tciili the history of 
(iordon’s Clin. For it teas the 
subtle dryness and delicate (iavor 
of (iordon’s (iin that insjjired 
the creation of the Martini . . . 
and acroumed for thesnbsecinem 
fame ot this classic cocktail. 

First distilled in 17()9. Ciordon’s 
(.in is still traditionally distilled 
lor authentic London l)rv (on 
cjualiiy. I'hat's why . . . the (on 
that made the Martini famous. . . 
still makes it best! 



>uCl%ME'JTRAl. spinas OlSTILLEO FROM GRA'N ■ W 
PROOF - GORDON S DRV GIN CO. LTD . LINDEN N. J. 
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Tiny transistorized 
Dictet records 
on elephant back 



Next lime you’re hunting ligerson elephant 
back take along a 2-lb. 11-oz. Dictet tape 
recorder. Elephants have no electric con- 
nections and a Dictet doesn’t need them. 
U records anywhere. 

The Dictet recorder is a precision inslru- 
menl that works on incredibly powerful 
mercury batteries, good for 20-plus hours 
of recording- And it’s so remarkably simple 
to operate that the tiger could use it if lie 
had an index linger. Transcribe from the 
Dictet Ty|)er or the Dictet itself. 



Just pick up the mike and talk . . . record 
sales and field reixiris. interviews, travel 
dictation atl in/. The mike doubles as a 
playback siK-aker. 

Handsome leather carrying case gives a 
rakish, fun-loving look. Is fun. too. Write 
Dictaphone Corix>ralion (or more details 
... or better still, call a Dictaphone repre- 
sentative for a demonstration. 



DICTET’ BY 

DICTAPHONE* 

Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. Sl-69 
420 Lexington Avenue. New York 17. N. Y. 
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he has always boxed this way in the 
gymnasium and the method has, 
after all. made him the undefeated 
F^uropean champion. 

He does seem to have a good jah, 
which is important against Patter- 
son’s glove-high, peekaboo guard, 
and he also has a way of pawing the 
air confu.singly with his left hand. He 
showed in the Macheii fight that he 
has an efficient left hook and an ex- 
cellent straight right, ft is apparent 
that he intends to stay close to I’at- 
terson in order to deny the champion 
punching room, closing in quickly 
after a succession of jabs and watch- 
ing always for the chance to throw 
that big right hand, the punch that 
could make him champion. 

Clearly, he cannot win a 15-round 
decision against such a superior boxer 
as the champion. He must knock Pat- 
terson out. Can he do if? 

PATTERSON BY A KNOCKOUT 

It Ls certainly possible. He did it 
to Machen, who was undefeated when 
they met. But it is not the mo.st likidy 
conclusion to this fight. 

Patterson, who looked so dreatlful 
against Roy Harris, has begun to 
move hack toward tlie form he showed 
the night he knocked out Archie 
Moore in five rounds, 'fhe Brian Lon- 
don bout, which went 11 rounds be- 
cause I.ondon protected his chin .sed- 
ulously until the lOlh.did Patterson 
a world of good. Only actual matches 
can maintain a good fighter’s edge, 
and Patterson, fighting .so seldom, 
has not lately been the razor-keen 
puncher he once jiromised to be. But 
in training for this Johaiusson alTair- 
at-arms he has shown the good effects 
of the London bout. He is a hotter 
man than he was that night in In- 
dianapolis and he might even come up 
to the ring steps on .June 25 as good 
as he was the night he fought Moore. 

The youngest man ever to win the 
heavyweight title, Patterson is dedi- 
cated to proving that he de.serves to 
be raiikeil with the best of heavy- 
weights. In physique he has the look 
now of a steely-thewed panther. Tlie 
speed of his hands, then lost in a 
long layoff, has begun to come back. 
What’s more, he works these clays 
with a champion's pride. 

The pride wa.s touched to the ijuick 
a tew days ago by an enormous spar- 
ring partner named Kd Bunyan, a 
25y-pounder who stands fi feet 4 
inches tall. Bunyan ambled into 


training camp with no awe whatever 
for Champion Patterson. 

"You want me to throw bombs at 
him?” he asked Trainer Florio. 

Florio was indignant. 

”Wliat the hell do you think you're 
being paid for?” he a.sked. “You 
throw liomhs or you’ll be gone out of 
here before supper.” 

Bunyan threw a boml), a right hand 
which proved once again that Patter- 
son can be hit with rights. It did not, 
like Rademacher's right hand, knock 
the champion down hut it was enough 
of a shocker to embarrass him, espe- 
cially since Bunyan has fought only 
as an amateur. 

Patterson’s response was quick. 
Weaving into po.sition, he suddenly 
threw a combination that ended with 
a left hook to the jaw. Bunyan sagged 
back across the ring and into the 
rope.s. then slumped to the canvas. 

Patterson can, to be sure, be hit 
with a right liand but anyone who 
does it must face the consequences. 
Tliere is not much doubt here that at 
some time during their fight Ingemar 
.lohansson will make his grand chal- 
lenge with a l)ig right to Patterson’s 
jaw. It will, perhaps, be the climactic 
moment of the fight, for on it will 
hang all the hopes of Ingo, and the 
hopes of all the Swedes from Malmo 
to North Dakota. 

But. though Ingemar .Iohan.s.son is 
a worthy challenger, deserving of his 
No. 1 position. Floyd Patterson is a 
worthy champion, deserving of his 
title. The odds, which have lluttered 
in the d-to-1 range with surprising 
consistency since the fight was an- 
nounced, seem e.xcessivp and may 
drop shortly before the fight. Wilbur 
Clark, proprietor of Las Vegas’ Des- 
ert Inn, paid a couple of visits to 
Johansson's training camp and, with 
his entourage, was impre.ssed with 
both the odds and tlie Swedish chal- 
lenger. He announced he had wagered 
$10,000 on .folmnsson at 2 to 1, and 
would invest .somewhat more if the 
price went higher. 

"But,” he said, “I think the odds 
will drop sliortly before the fight.” 

A realistic appraisal of the two 
fighters would make this seem to be 
a sensible conclusion. Johansson has 
heller than a 2-to-l chance. 

This is not to quarrel with the prev- 
alent belief that Patterson will win, 
l)ut only with the oddsmakers. The 
champion has survived right-hand 
punches. 'I’he chances are that he can, 
and will, survive Ingo's best and, in 
the end. knock logo out. end 
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This summer . . . your own 
tropic-isle paradise 


Nassau 


and the 

BAHAMA ISLANDS 


Like tiir spokes of an old-fashioned cartwheel, the 
'treasure Islands of the Baliamas fan out from 
Nassau in a vast multi-island playground. No tele- 
phones shatter the silence. No garish neon signs 
flash over beaches. Only the wash of waves on 
pink sands, the rustle of palms in the breeze, the 
laughter of children in ancient streets disturb the 
remoteness and calm that have become so increas- 
ingly rare in this new jet aee. 

Your travel agent has a .Nassau •Summer Thrift 
Vacation to suit your time, taste and budget. 
Literature available from Dept. D-12, .Nassau. 
Bahamas. Development Board. 60fl Tirst .National 
Bank Building. Miami 32, Florida. 


easily reached ■ . . 


SEA; l-'tiim Nrw Vetrk e.er> Kridjiv. 
.S, .S. .VASS.M’. Inrrcf I.inf 
(Humr l.ine», 42 BruaHway. 
New y<>rk 4, N. Y. 
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The fifth edition of an 

international classic . . . 

the Chrysler 300-E 



A new sight and sound of motion. Muffled roar of readi- 
ness. Blur of action. Low lines flashing. Tires tenaciously 
holding a turn. Clean length knifing through clear and 
crisp air. Compact. Confident. This is 300-E adventure! 
These are the measurements of Chrj'sler’s finest performer: 


All-neir V~S engine, 10.1 to 1 eompresaion ratio, 
^IS cu. tn. di^pUicement, kigh-output camshaft, 
iirin i-barrel carburetors, S80 horsepower (5S00 
rpm), IfSO foot-pounds of torque {S600 rpm). Fully 
automatic S-speed transmission with torque-eoti- 
eerier. Torsion bar front suspension. Power steer- 
i»'J> S' j turns lock to lock. Power brakes with 250 
sq. in. area. 9:00 x li sports tires^standard. 



BASEBALL / Walter Bingham 


'Let me have men about 
me that are fat . . / 


So wrote W. Shakespeare a few seasons before portly Smoky 

Burgess reached the majors. And who are 

the Pittsburgh Pirates to argue with Julius Caesar? 


J UST BECAUSE Smok.v Burgess is 
only 67 'a inches high, not (juite 
twice the length of his own l>aseball 
bat, and because he weighs a jolly 187 
pounds, some people consider him fat. 
Well, he is. Dressed in the white home 
uniform of the Pittsburgh Pirates, he 
looks a little like a walking laundry 
bag. Sometimes the sharks on the 
Pirates rag Smoky about his ^18-inch 
waistline, but the round little catcher 


with the size 6 ’ feet shrugs it off in 
his pleasant North Carolina way. 

“If they get on me,” he reasons, 
“that means they're leaving some- 
body else alone.” 

Opponents don't kid Smoky much, 
however, lea.st of all pitchers. You 
see. Smoky Burgess is a hitter. To 
Smoky, hitting is a joy. a marvelous- 
ly uncomplicated process. The pitch- 
er throws the ball and Smoky hits it 


with his bat. He has been hitting of- 
ten enough to be averaging a lusty 
.d4t), second in the National League, 
and far enough to be a home run 
threat. It makes little difference who 
is throwing the baseball or where it 
is when he starts to swing. Tom Ack- 
er. a Cincinnati pitcher, says: “He 
doesn’t care what you throw up 
there, just so there’s a pitch on the 
way. I threw to him — too high to be 
a strike — and he hit it out.” 

(Jeorge Sisler, as good a hitter as 
there ever was, now the IMttsburgh 
hatting coach, was discussing Bur- 
gess recently. 

■T’ll admit he isn’t very careful,” 

fontinued 



THICKSET SMOKY BURGESS BELIES BULKINESS OF HIS TORSO WITH GRACEFUL WRIST-SNAPPING BASE HITS 
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Sisler argued, ''hut Smoky doesn’t 
swing as wildly as they say. He has 
an amazing facility for placing the 
bat on the ball.” 

Burgess is e.specially tough as a 
pinch hitter. Last month he hit the 
10th pinch-hit home run of his ca- 
reop, a major league record. He has 
hit safely in seven of nine tries this 
season. One of them, a two-out dou- 
ble in the lOth inning against Cin- 
cinnati. gave the Pirates a tremen- 
dou.s lift, for it heat Bob I’urkey. Pur- 
key, a former Pirate, had beaten his 
old team live times without a loss. 

"It was the second game of a dou- 
V)lc-header.'’ Pittsburgh Sportswriler 
Les Biedertnan recalls. “Smoky had 
caught the first game, so he was .sit- 
ting out the second in the bullpen 
when Danny Murtaugh called him. 
Smoky came trotting all the way in, 
picked up a bat and, still hulling and 
pulling, stepped to the plate. Purkey 
threw one pitch — a little outside — 
and Smoky reached out and stroked 
it down the left field line. That wa.s 
the game.” 

Pitching to Burge.ss is a h(*adache. 
There is no accepted method. “The 
best thing you can do,” says Team- 
mate Harvey Haddix, who threw 
tliat “perfect game” in May, ‘‘is mix 
up your pitches.” 

Perhaps you coukl get Smoky to 


fish for high pitches, it was suggested. 
“High pilches?” said Haddix. “The 
higher you throw to him, the farther 
he’ll hit it.” 

All of them, then, agree that Bur- 
gess is a very good hitter. When you 
ask them about his catching, how- 
ever, they hesitate. Opinion is varied. 
His critics are content to remember 
him as he was during the early ’50s, 
when hi.s right shoulder was still weak 
from an .\rmy iniufV- They cite 
throws to second that bounced just 
past the pitcher's mound. He was de- 
scribed as a “real shoemaker.” 

LABELS STICK 

Time has healed Smoky’s shoulder 
and there is no doubt that he is a 
better catcher than he was. but as 
•loe Garagiola told him, “Once you 
gel that bad reputation, it’s hard to 
lose it.” 

Baseball people are very defensive 
when it comes to discussing a play- 
er’s weaknes,sps. Ask someone who 
the best catcher in the N'atiotial 
League i.s, and he may answer. Del 
Cratulall. Ask him. then, wltal it is 
that ('randall does belter than Bur- 
gess, and he’ll say, wait a minute, 
there’s nothing wrong with Smoky as 
a catcher. Birdie Tebhetts. who man- 
aged Burgess for three years at Cin- 
cinnati, insists that Smoky wa.s as 
good a catcher as Pkl Bailey and that 
the only reason he made Bailey, a 


.260 hitter, first -string was that Bai- 
ley was younger. The most honest 
opinion of Burgess as a catcher comes 
from Burgt*ss himself. 

“I’m no Roy Campanelia,” he 
says. “Campy could do things I can’t. 
He was always able to kwp the ball 
in front of him. He was (juick. When 
pitchers throw the ball in the dirt to 
me. it always seems to carom off my 
shins to the left or right. But I'll tell 
you one thing. I’m not as had a 
catcher as most people think.” 

It might be pointed out that when 
Harvey Haddix pitched his famous 
I.l-inning game, Burgess caught ev- 
ery pitch. 

.Apart from trying to keep wild 
pitches from caroming oH hi.s shins. 
Smoky Burgess has few problems. He 
is a quh'l rnan and off the field he 
leads a (ju'^’t life. He is religious (he 
is a Baptist). His tastes are simple. 
He neither smokes nor drinks. Hi.s 
slick brown hair is receding from his 
fon-head, making his face look as 
round as a baseball. His eyes are 
brown, too. and when he smiles the 
smile starts with the eyes crinkling 
slightly. His hands are small puffs of 
meat, so that his baseball bat must 
have an extremely narrow handle. 

Smoky, :12, has been married for 14 
years. He and his wife .Margaret and 
their two children, Larry, 13, and 
Donice, 7, live in Forest City, N.C. 
during the winter. There Smoky owns 
a service station, operated by his 
lirothcr Grady during the season. 
When Smoky comes home from the 
wars, he goe.s right to work pumping 
gas and greasing cars. Troportioned 
as he is, he fills the mental picture of a 
gas station attendant more rpa<lily 
than be tUie?. that <vf a. .340 bitter. 

Smoky was not always overweight. 
As a youth in Caroleen, a small cot- 
ton mill town in North Carolina, he 
wa.s lean. The <lay he was 16 he went 
to work in the mill to help support his 
family, for his father was sick and hi.s 
brothers were in service. He was For- 
rest Harrill Burgess, but folks called 
him Smoky after his dad, a semipro 
ballplayer who had been smoke on 
the base paths. Smoky found time 
to play sandlot baseball, and in 1^44 
he wa.s .signed by the Chicago Cubs, 
mostly, he says, because the Cubs 
were interested in brother Grady. 
Grady had great promise, it seems, 
l)ut he just didn’t care to leave liortie. 

-After a year in the Pony League, 
where he hit .325. Smoky, st;ll slim, 
entered the Army. Ah, the Army! 

fotiliiiued 
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This is a picture of the mighty QANTAS Jet! 


Starling in Aiigiisl. Qanlas 7(17 Ji-ls go into sorvice ( and « hat 
i^rvifel I lialf way 'ri>uiul llu- earth. Acros^s the Atlaiili<‘ In 
Kurope. Aori»*!< llir Pari(i«- lo Australia. Eastward ami west- 
ward li» lands a w orld aw ay ! 

Sc» in the picture ahnve. youM ihink we’d }int a thiitidiTous 
photo of our lirati<l-new Jet liert. And here l*elow, si>tnc w ide- 
e\i-d words ahoul lh«' swiftness, the smoothness, tlie serenity 
of llieir flight. 

Ilut we haven't — because you krtoic all that. 


QANTAS 


Instead, we're showing things \<ni nia\ not know about the 
(,)aiilas \er>ion of this fabulous jilane. Things like trays be- 
j<-welleil with «'r\slal r-andies. Anil goblets frosted by 
Australia's prize rhanipagnes. .And sliining boxes filled with 
cigarettes from Toimd llie world. 

Little things, realiv . Ilul together, they add up to something 
bigger than the biggest jet. Something filled with luxury yi>u*ll 
never know in am other flight. 'I'hat's wliy we |iut them in this 
picture. .And starting in .August, may wc put you in it, too? 


Australia's round-the-world luxury line 




w for Qanlaa 7117 Jn uprvirc In l.uriilon. tv An-tralifl , , , 

t IIibIiI. iin aroun*l Ihr whc»lv virlv Hvrlcl' Tvo Siilil* mvvLIv rMth vv,; lir.i rU.*. 
loiifia or franono orvMv. .VnJ «iMin. four frl fti>lil. a arrk jeru>< Ihr I'arilir. .W ant rrvii-l agml . 
or lA Xrw york. San Vranritto, tot tner/.,. InfiMAit'rr. //.inrJv/v I Atu> ftOlf , arnrraf talon atontt, 

in Sou turA, Chiiato. ttathianlon, Itonioa, th'iroil, tfivnri. flatta*. Philantol/thin, V inniitrg. Monimal, Torualo.} 





BASEBALL 





G 1 LBE^’S 


(iillx'N s i',\\\ IS llu' ojir iiiii 
(lis( ill(‘(l 111 1 .) coiiiil ri(vs 
and s(M‘\ (mI around ( lu* world 

" 77 /(> wdiid (igrrcs on 'GUAiKY'S, jdcase'!” 

GILBEY'S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN 90 PROOF, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W &A. ; 

GILBtY, LTD., CINCINNATI. 0. DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 


They inade Smoky a postal clerk. 

■‘I ate too much, and 1 didn’t get 
much exercise,” says Smoky. ‘T'<1 
just hand the hoys out their mail.” 

It was ill the Army that lie became 
the Smoky Burite.ss baseliall knows. 
Very round. And when, in IhAfi. he 
returned to civilian life, his figure 
remained Army. 

Back in baseball. Smoky hit .dS7 
and .iTkO in succes.sive sea.sons in the 
minors and in Th4t) was brought uj) 
to the majors, though it wasn't until 
Ih.'il that lie stuck around for good. 
Since then he has jilayed for Chicago. 
Philadelphia. Cincinnati ami now 
Pittsburgh. With Philadelphia in 
1954. he hit .HfiH, hut he lacked the 
nece.ssary liim-s at hat to (jualify for 
the halting champion.sliip. On Cin- 
cinnati's powerful 19-5f) learn. Smoky 
pinch-hit the home run that gave the 
Reds a new record, 221 in one season. 
I.asl winter the Reds aci|uired Frank 
Thomas from Pittsburgh. In return, 
the Pirates got Don Hoak. Harvey 
Haddix and 18T pounds of Smoky 
Burgess. 

Smoky’s weight has nevr-r eon- 
cerned him much, but it has bothered 
some of his managers. When he was 
traded to Philarlelphia, Steve O'Neill 
ordered Smoky on a diet. Oberlient- 
ly. Smoky lost weight, down to 171, 
hut he became .so weak he could 
hardly swing the hat. His average 
looked as though U were on a diet. 
Reluctantly, the Philadelphia front 
ollice let Smoky eat as he pleased. Up 
went his weight. Up went his average. 

When Birdie 'I’ebhetts got his first 
look at Smoky in a Cincinnati uni- 
form, he was all set to jump on him 
about his poundage. But every time 
he saw Burgess, Burgess was working. 
A week went by with Teblietts 
poised, ready to drop the boom. But 
Smoky was alway.s hustling. One day 
Smoky came up to Tehbett.s after 
practice. 

■'Birdie,” he said, “I just want to 
tliank you. You're the first manager 
who didn't try to get me to lose 
weight.” 

Last winter when Smoky signed 
hi.s contract with Pitlshurgh, he stip- 
ulated that he did not want aiiyime 
trying to thin him out. 

"I told them I’d give them my all, 
but that if they made me lo.se weight. 
Pd he nothing.” 

I'ittshurgh never saiil a word. And 
the way Smoky Burgess is hitting, 
they probably never will. end 
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LOWEST PRICED AND EULL SIZED, TOO! 
EOR \^^ORK ’N’ 1 UN, THIS ONE’S FOR YOU 


THE li;i6YAV BY STUDEBAKER 

CAREFREE— Stands up beautifully, works without complaint, cleans easily (wash- 
able vin\ 1 upholstery, long-life Sapphire Super-Enamel finish that needs no waxing) 
CAREFREE SAViNGS-Cuts repair, insurance and maintenance bills, gives marathon mileage 
on lotvest-cost gas carefree DRiviNC-Shortcr outside, parks, turns, handles easier. 
Spirited performance with six or V-8, perfectly powered for high-load hauling 
CAREFREE ctARRViNG-Spacious Cargo capacity or room for nine, with three children in the 
optional rear-entry, rear-facing hide-away seat. Made-to-take-it interiors, wear-resistant to 
loads or lads See your Studebaker Dealer; see this work'n'fun wagon: see how you 
can have a Lark and save a loti 


Oihtx mode\%—2-Doov Sedan, 4-Door Sedan, Hardtop. 


Automatic transmission optional on all models." 


tTUDCIAXtn-PACiXiRO coor. 





The general takes command 


I NASMUCH as my old friend, General Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther, is widely known as "The Brain,” it should come 
as no great surprise that he is probably the best-qualified 
bridge player in all those circles connected with his il- 
lustrious career. 

Indeed, General Gruenther, now president of the 
American Red Cross and formerly Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe, was first accorded a rank equivalent 
to Supreme Commander by the bridge players. In the 
early ’30s, while still a mere first lieutenant serving a.s 
an instructor at West Point, he directed the most im- 
portant bridge tournaments in this country— and, inci- 
dentally, set a standard which has not since been ex- 
celled. Despite his martinetlike conduct of their tourneys 
(or perhaps because of it), A1 Gruenther carved out for 
himself a niche in the respect and affection of bridge 
players that has never been approached by anyone else. 

As for the general’s playing skill— well, I for one con- 
sider the following sample impressive: 

North-Sjulh vulneraMc 
West Ofulrr 


NORTH 



14 DOUBLE 44 84 

OOUBLE PASS PASS PASS 


OpCNtNj? lead: itpade gueen 


General Gruenther was South and, when his partner 
managed fby dredging rather deepl) to find the values 
for a vulnerable takeout double of the spade bid, the 
general would have bad to demote himself several ranks 
if he had failed to bid the slam in diamonds. 

East's nonvulnerable leap in spades was, of course, a 
desperate effort to forestall drastic enemy action, and it 
was bad bridge for West to double the slam, despite his 
feeling that he had three suits pretty well tied up. Far 
from hurting the declarer, the double could only have a 
helpful effect by indicating the exact location of the 
outstanding strength. Still, it is only fair to observe that 
few declarers would be able to take full advantage of 
the information as General Gruenther did. 

West led the spade queen and, when the anemic dum- 
my was revealed, the general could not be delighted by 
what he saw. However, in the best tradition of his pro- 
fession, he settled down for some long-range planning— 
and with excellent effect. 

Wasting no time or entries on trump-drawing, at the 
second trick declarer led the deuce of hearts. West had 
to duck or surrender 12 tricks then and there. When 
dummy’s heart queen held, declarer discarded his heart 
king on North’s king of spades. Then he ruffed a heart, 
starting the elimination of that suit. A trump to the 
9 permitted the ruffing away of dummy’s last heart, 
and declarer then led to the trump king to play the 
spade 9. 

West’s opening lead of the spade queen had strongly 
indicated the sequence Q-J-10; the general's master plan 
had been based on that logical inference, plus the fact 
that West was marked with the king of clubs. So de- 
clarer simply discarded a club on the spade 9, giving 
the trick to West. Now it was up to that defender to 
‘‘get out” if he could. 

Obviously, there was no escape for West. If he led a 
major-suit card, the general would ruff in dummy while 
he got rid of his last club loser. When West actually 
elected to return a club, declarer ducked in dummy and 
won with his queen. The only trick the general lost was 
one he did not nee<l to surrender but which, when pre- 
sented to the enemy, maneuvered the latter into a trap 
from which there was no successful retreat. 

extra trick 

In a surprisingly great proportion of cases, trump-draw- 
ing is not the first order of business, as so many players 
seem to think it is. The priority must always be given 
to the timing of declarer’s attack and its corollary, the 
proper utilization of entries. bnd 
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"See how easily I adjust this new AUTRONIC-EYE! And it’s 
completely automatic. As driving conditions change, I make 
it more sensitive — or less sensitive — by just turning the 
Distance Control Dial. Dims ray lights for other drivers 
at exactly the right instant . . . switches them back to 
bright as soon as the way is clear. I drive more relaxed 
now that my dimming is automatic. What's more, it’s nice 
to know you’re making night-driving easier for others." 



Aulronie-Eye never lets you forget 

to dim your lights . . . reminds other 
drivers to return your courtesy. 


DEVELOPED BY GUIDE LAMP DIVISION ■ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION • ANDERSON, IND. 
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This is the golf bail that took first 
and second places in the 1959 
Masters driving contest. It’s the 
ball that's the talk of the Tourna- 
ment Tour. It’s the all-new liquid- 
center MacGregor Tourney. 
Tournament-wise pros. leading 
amateurs and good golfers every- 
where are joining the swing to the 
new Tourney. They like the 
proved lung distance and all- 
around outstanding performance 
of the Tourney. So will you! Play 
the Tourney on your next round. 
Ask for them at the pro shop. 




Tij) from the Top 


oj Physical Education, Ohio State University 


Generating clubhead speed 


S wjSdiNC to produce clubhead speed is virtually synonymous with 
swinging to produce wrist action without conscious effort. While 
there would be little clubhead speed if there were no wrist action, it is 
also true that the greatest clubhead speed does not result from wrist 
action only. What else goes into creating it? 

According to a law of physics, nothing will swing unless it is suspended 
from something. So, to begin with, as a golfer stands up to the ball the 
arms, the hands, the club should be hanging from the shoulders with 
the weight of the clubhead resting on the ground. Now, according to 
another law of physics, the movement in creating centrifugal force— 
which is at the heart of the golf swing— is outward and away from the 
center. It is not up-and-down. (That is leverage and lessens the speed.) 
It is like a sweeping action which pulls back and then forth. The more 
pull, the more speed. 

E.ssentially, all one needs to do is oil the joints (such as the wrist.s, 
elbows and knees) with the oil of relaxation and then swing snjoolhly 
back and forth (hitting the ball with the speed of the clubhead that is 
created by just letting the wrists l)end on the backswing), straighten out 
at the hall and bend again on the follow-through. Get out a hroom and 
try it, literally sweeping back and forth. Then .shift to a club, using tlie 
same sweeping action. Start with a short swing and gradually let it out 
to produce greater speed. And remember, you can hear speed! 




Th* MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
Goll * Tennii • Boseball * Footboll • taikeiball 


MEXT TIP: Morr on tempo in putting 
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THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 

©ISM Schlltz Bfewinj Ce.. MtIwiukM. Wi». Watch Ray Milland o» "MARKHAM " on CBS-TV. Str lu<iil lisliriffs fur limv uiu/ Alalion. 


]Vlove \ip to quality. . . onove xip to Sclilitz ! 





SEAGOING GUMBO, a sperialty for raw orewnicn aboard the Zimin, i.s begun by 
Skipper Roy M, Watson of New Orleans, perched (.n cabin of his 36-foot Rhod(‘.s sloop. 


FOOD / Norton Wood 


How to feed a sailor 


T hk Ql’KSTiON of whal supplies to store and how to 
prepare meals on board a pleasure sailboat which 
i-s at sea for any length of time has always offered 
difficulties to owners and seagoing cooks. Especially 
during a race, such as the Annapolis-to-N’ewport race 
which gets under way this weekend, when boats are 
slamming ahead on their courses during foul weather 
as well as fair, the problems surrounding the whole area 
of the galley are intensified. 

All right. How well can anybody expect to eat — and 
drink — on a racing sailboat'? To begin with, it depends 
on the size of the boat, how the galley is equippe<l and 
what facilities there are for storage and refrigeration. 
Comparatively few racing craft have the generator 
needed to power an electric refrigerator or freezer locker 
tor lengthy storing of fresh or frozen foods, and the 
old-fashioned icebox is, for most, standard galley equip- 
ment. Some skippers, pressing for a pos.sible slight ad- 
vantage under a racing han<licap, even refuse to load 
ice; the crew is expected to subsist entirely from cans 
and to do without cold «lrinks. But most owners, sailing 
primarily for fun, are less Spartan about the whole 
matter. 

To get some ideas about culinary possibilities at sea 
within the obvious limitations imposed by race con- 
ditions, Si’OKTS ILI.USTRATKD queried the owners of 
ileep-water racing craft, in major sailing areas of the 
fJ.S. Here are some of their reports: 


VANAOIS. Chicago 

I’aywm .Mayhew dcscr1l>es what it’s like tu ir>' to cook on boani 
his :j9-fo()i slijop in rough weather: "We have to close the 
hatches lo keep water out; kerosene fumes fill the galley; the 
air gets so thick you can cut it wilh a knife; and pretty .soon 
the cook is laid out flat on his face.” But in good weather he 
tries to have three hot meals a day. 

LAPWING. Manchastar, Mask. 

Harold Willcox is a partisan of stew. On a long haul like the 
Hertmula race, he stores ma.s.ses of canned meat, vegetables 
and soup. The cans are all dipp«sl in re<i plastic for protec- 
tion against rust, iilentified for type of food with symboU. 
The crewman whose turn it is to cook just reaches down a 
s»-leclion. “We put everything in one pot," says Willcox, 
pointing out that .slew is ea.sy lo make, ea.sy to eat and ea.sy 
lo keep hot. 

NALU M. Newport Baach, Calif. 

Skipper Peter (Jrant started last winter's Acapulco race wilh 
two live chickens housed in a <linghy. After five days they 
were killwl by Rob Barneson, the cook, for a welcome dinner 
<if fresh meat. Trouble was the crew ha<l made pels of the birds, 
and all hands had to go below during the execution. 

I'htiloi/riiph by Oould 


CIBOLA, Houston 

Like many boat owners, Wheeler Mazro never serves litiuor 
iluring a race, '■i'eople give up c-ertain things for Lent,” he 
says. "We give up drinking from sea buoy to .■«ea buoy." Fruit 
drinks are frequent fare on board the Cihtild, as well as tea 
and hot chocolate. In cold weather her crew are .serve<l hot 
bouillon at 11 a.m., hot soup at 4 p.m. 


A “Happy Hour” immiMlialely before dinner is a racing tradi- 
tion on hoard William T. Snailh’s 47-fon( yawl. At 5 p.m. the 
male or navigator concocts a mixture of rum and fruit juice, 
and there are snacks for the occasion. Kveryone is limited to 
one tall drink. It is a time of relaxation an<l storytelling. Snaith 
says that a man olT watch would rather participate in Happy 
Hour tha.i catch an extra hour of sleep. 


Uolan<l Becker believes that breakfast is the most important 
meal lo a racing sailf)r. Regular way to begin the <lay aboard 
his 40-foot cutler is with scrambled eggs, bacon an<l coffee. In 
choppy .seas, .slices of ham .substitute for bafon to avoid the 
hazard of Hying grease in the galley. 


In common w ith a great many skippers. Hay Engholm likes to 
take aboard procookefi roasts for heating up during a race. His 
staple; boneless rib roast. The cold lu*ef is great for midnight 
snacks and comes in very handy in a blow. 

ZINZIN. New Orleans 

Roy .\I. Wal.son i.scc op/awiVc piiijr' likes to titillate the appe- 
tites <if his crew with a couple of seafowl di.shes that he prepares 
himself. "Ziuzin salad” features fresh Louisiana shrimp boiled 
in salt water. His ''seagoing gumbo,” which combines shrimp, 
whole crabs and oysters with ham, vegetable.s and seas<ining, 
is cooked liefure the race, goes to .si'u in a pressure cooker 
(leakproof in the roughest weather to lie reheated at mealtime. 
SEA FEVER, Seattle 

Skipper Hen Gardner is strong for instant coffee, but aiiiis a 
soupf'in of .salt to it. "Gives it the taste of coflw made right 
from the bean," he says. 

EGRET. Wilmington, Del. 

C. I’orter Schult reeommends bland footl on the first day at 
sea. .After the typical laie-noon racing .start, hi:* crew lunches on 
\tnsp\cetl bam sandwiches. .Along with these gi^es a 

“Rchuit special cocktail” of half milk and half vichy.s.soise, 
served cold but not ice-cold. If the "cockliiil” doesn’t find 
favor with jittery stomachs, cold bouillon is available. 
SEAORIFT, Belboa, Celit. 

Lyman Karwell’.s S5-foot schooner offers the luxury of an elec- 
tric refrigerator and 400-pound-capucity freezer. His wife ('at h- 
erine, ship'.s cook in the Honolulu race, can vary the menu 
with different meat.s and frozen vegetables for eight days at 
sea before repeating the first day’s meal. There are cockcail.s 
before dinner every night, and cold bi*er any time at all. 


FIGARO III, Westport, Conn. 


INTERLUDE, St. Petersburg, Pie. 


IVANHOE II, Toronto 
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U.s. OPEN 


eanliKui'tl friim f»tqe l.‘i 

his sei'otui and missed Ihe green to the 
left. It was his only nonsuperb shot 
on the first four holes, but, in any 
event, he was two over par . . . 
and after this his magie seemed to 
wear olF a bit. not much, but signifi- 
cantly. and he was riever able to get 
moving again in his best style. 

Billy Casper, meanwhile, had ar- 
rived at the second green. He had 
pulleil out his i)ur on the first hole by 
dropping a liard four-footer. Not that 
golf records are computed this way 
but. to stretch for effect, this marked 
Billy’s fifth one-putt green in a row; 
he hafl finished his fine Saturday 
round hy holing a 10-footer, an eight- 
footer. an 11-fooler and a four-footer 
in .succe.ssmn. Putting of this high or- 
der occasionally takes place on the 
circuit where the greens are fiat and 
the pressure is milder, but in an Open 
championship it is an extraordinary 
sight to behold a man step up to one 
touchy putt after another and rap it 
right into the cup as if it were the 
simplest thing in the world. Casfier 
had been doing this all during the 
championship. On his first round, he 
had had eight one-putt greens: on 
the secoml round, five: on the thinl 
round, nine including a couple of long 
ones. Though he was driving cjuite 
well, his iron play had been erratic, to 
say the least, but it hadn't really 
mattered, so deft were his pitches and 
his traj) play and so positively unlie- 
lievable his work on the greens. He 
had not once three-putted and this on 
Winged Font, with its subtle and 
hard-to-read rolls, and in an Open! 

Now, on the 2nd hole of the last 
round, with everyone woiulering if he 
would be able to work such wonders 
one more day. with so much riding on 
it, Casper, after driving into a trap, 
wa.s left with an eight-footer for his 
par. He holed it. On the short third he 
was far off the green but he chipped 
to nine feet and holed that one. He 
missed the green on the Itli with his 
approach hut came out of the right- 
hand bunker to within seven feel of 
the pin. and holed that one. On the 
long 5th he had an uphill 18-footer 
for his birdie 4 and he got that one 
too. Incidentally, each of the.se five 
putts would have gone in if the cup 
had not been 4 '4 inches in width but 
only 2' On the 6th. after a pretty 
pitch put him 12 feet away, some- 
thing curious happened. Billy Cas- 
per misseil that putt. 



HOGAN'S MONA LISA SMILE WAS UNALTERED BY HIS TROUBLES ON LAST TWO DAYS 


This fantastic e.xhihition — and re- 
member, it is no easier to putt in a 
swirling wind than to drive in one — 
made it ab.solulely imperative for 
('asper's challengers to somehow Hout 
the weather in their own fashion and 
to get a hot round under way without 
delay. Snead couldn’t. A double- 
bogey 5 on the 2rd 'where a pulled 
tee shot put him in trouble i almost 
killed his chances then and there, and 
he was never truly a factor. Arnold 
Palmer, in much the same way, was 
two over after the first two holes, and 
for all his poise and purpose, he, too, 
could never get going, nor could h'ord. 
Harmon’s move came much too late. 
Two men. however, did mount se- 
rious challenges, Mike Souchak and 
Boh Ro.sburg, and late in the after- 
noon their own good play and a de- 
cided lapse that overtook Casper mid- 
way in his round, and which at cer- 
tain moments looked as if it might be 


FIRST 10 FINISHERS 


CASPER 

ROSBURG 

SOUCHAK 

HARMON 

PALMER 

VOSSLER 

FORD 

HOGAN 

SNEAO 

KNIGHT 


T1-«8. 69-74 = 282 
76.70-eT-71 283 

71- 70-72-71=^284 

72- 71-70-71 = 284 

71- 80-72-74 = 286 

72- 70-72-72 286 

72-60-72-73=286 
60-71-71-76 = 287 
73.72-67-75=287 
60-78-73-73 200 


fatal, brought them very much into 
the picture. As it finally turned out, 
both Souchak and Rosburg came to 
the home hole needing a birdie 3 on 
that rough 424-yarder to tie with 
Casper, who had come home in a 
rather rocky .38 for a 74 Tour oven 
and a total of 282. On the 72nd Sou- 
chak played the chip he had to hole 
from the back edge much loo deli- 
cately, and it was never close; nor, 
for that matter, was the .3U-fuot putt 
up and over a rugged contour that 
Rosburg needed for his tying birdie 
There has probably never been 
such a devastating putting perform- 
ance in the hi.story of the National 
Open as Billy Casper’s. In 1952, en 
route to his victory at Northwood in 
Dallas, Julius Boros used only 11 
putts on the last nine holes ol his 
third round ami only 27 putts on his 
final 18, but even this was eclipsed 
by Casper’s incredible total of only 
114 putts for the 72 holes; 28 on tne 
first rouml, 31 on the second iby far 
his best-piayed rouml), 27 on his 
third, ami 28 on the final day (W'hero 
on the lUth green he three-putted for 
the one and only time). If these sta- 
tistics imply that Casper's tee-lo- 
green play was something less than 
commanding, this is, of course, cor- 
rect, as Billy himself would be tha 
first to acknowledge. At Winged Foot 
he drove fairly well and in spots ex- 
tremely well, but he is a much surer 
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and stronger iron-pla.\ er than he dem- 
onstrated himself to be. It was just 
one of the reverse ironies of golf, a 
game wliich is loaded with them, that 
he should manage to win the Open 
while not at all at the top of his game. 

But it i.s ahso like Billy Casper, one 
of the last men in sports wh(» needs to 
read The Power of Po»ith'f Thinking, 
not to let what he was not doing 
properly deter his concentration even 
for a moment or make the slightest 
inroad into a coolness that is so re- 
laxed and affable and so utterly au- 
thentic that one lias to go all the way 
back to Walter Hagen to find its 
equivalent. Now on the edge of 28, 
C’asper, a native of Chula Vista, C'alif., 
won money in the first pro- 

fessional tournament he entered, the 
1955 Western Open. He finished that 
season with official tournament win- 
nings of $:l,25ll.83 and has increa.spd 
his take annually— over SIS.OUO in 
195H, over $20,000 in '57, and over 
$40,(H)0 in '58, when, all in all, he 
earned close to $00,000. Up to his tri- 
umph in the Open, his 1959 season, 
interrupted by u bout with pneumonia 
and two other respites from the tour, 
had been a lean one for him. This re- 
minds one to add that he is undoubt- 
edly the stoutest golfer to win the 
Open in <juite some time, for the waist 
measurement of 88 inches which he ad- 
mits to — he stands 5 feet 11 inches 
and weighs 215 — is about as accurate 
as Demaret’s professed age of 46. 

Billy Casper is also the lea.st in- 
tense man to win the Open in quite 
some time. He practices very little 
and it is typical of him that when 
his game turn.s sour, in.steail of fret- 
ting away over it, he goes off fishing 
for a couple of tlays, and this general- 
ly takes care of things. This lack of 
fuss aiul comjilieation is refiecte<l in 
his 8l.\le of play. On every .stroke 
from lee to green he follows a (luick, 
unvarying ritual: he peers at the tar- 
get as if it were miles <(ff, brushes 
away a leaf or two if they are around, 
lakes a <juick three-quarter practice 
swing, resets his grip and hit.s the ball. 
On the greens he also subscribes to a 
set pattern. He studies the line to the 
cup with his head bent low, investi- 
gates the area aruutul the cup much 
ill tlie fashion of Bobby Locke, sights 
the line again behind the ball, sijuat- 
ting as he tloes so, with his right hand 
and his putter exteiuled down the line. 
Over the ball he lakes two quick 
little practice jabs and then he hits 
it— (juite often, as we know, into the 
very center of the hole. cmo 


T ItK C.tRDKN OF EDKN.morc than 
like!) . was the S4'<*n«- of the first 
barheriie. For few w arm-weiitluT 
aitivitic-s have the timeless appeal 
of cooking out-of-diHirs. 

Of the numerous wa\.s to turn 
nut piinir fare in the open, three 
basic niu's came friun the orient or 
islands of tin- Pa< ifir: simikc cook- 
ing as dune in the covered fine of a 
s|icciiil range, cbarrnal broiling in 
I'oiinllcss forms (among llicm tin* 
exotic table-top \ arictv w iib a Ja|>a- 
nose bibacliil and spit tnmking. a 
simjdc and cffeclivc method of self- 
basting. 

'I'lie clani Iiakc. a fourth t\|>c of 
cookoiil. was \merii-a's roiilribu- 
lioti to till- realm of <>utdoor cook- 
«T\. The Indians of \<-w I'nglaml 
de\ise<l the melbod of steaming 
clams, lobsters, sweet potatoes ami 
corn on tin- <-nb in a l>ed of hot 
stones eoveied with <lam[) seaweed. 

braiul new variation on bar- 
beeiiing is solar eonking — an ill- 
g<-niotis wav to broil, fry or lndl 
witboiil fuel or llame. The only 
souree of heat i> the sun I 

An \rab from Lebumin came up 
with the idea — after wul<-hing pil- 
grims in Saudi \rabia s|»end their 
pn'cious monev for fuel while the 
heat of the bla/ing deseit sun was 
going to waste. 

The solar cooker works like a 


Co»U out 

Hoy Seoul’s burning glass in re- 
verse. A bowl-sliaped leflei-tor 
ral« ln-s tin- rays of the sun and fo- 
cuses tlwm on a cooking utensil. 
The tem|»eratiire ap))roxiniates that 
of an l•le<•|^i^' stove burner set at 
medium beat. 

Uonvenieme 
is lb*' great fea- 
ture. There’s 
no fire to build 
and pul out. no 
fuel to gatln r. 
no fi rebox to 
e in |) I V . T )i e 
lark of flame 
assures c-»)olness and safetv. And. 
altliougli rain i lni ks are soim'times 
in order, anv good pienir weather 
is exi elleiil for l ooking bv tlie sun's 
lavs. 

Fin<‘ l aiiipsiti* cooking utensils 
were among the first sporting needs 
to bear tlie Mn'rerombie Fitch 
label. Through the vear.'^. wi-’ve in- 
troilueed main innovations in bar- 
beeuing. ineluding greaselevs broil- 
ing. Toclav. will] AimTieti spending 
more lime in the open llian ever be- 
fore. we have outstanding ei]uip- 
meni for everv sort of ouiiloor 
cooking. And. bv the time riK-kets 
reaeb the moon, we’ll undoublediv 
have a barbeeue grill designed for 
lunar eamjisito. 


W rite for oiir barbeeue folder. 

/I IJKUCIVOlMIilK & rilTCII 
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WHAT EVERY 
CHAMPION KNOWS 

^ CLUBS MAY 
<^^BEAR HIS NAME 

BUT • 

They are NOT 
the clubs he plays 

Though he may play with clubs that bear his 
name, evety loutnamenl-playmg, subsitliied 
professional Imows this for a fact; His clubs 
are NOT the same stock clubs sold to the 
average golfer. Most professionals get very 
special, made-to-order service from the big 
club-makers. 

It's just as important to YOU. and every 
average golfer, that your clubs be made to 
fit YOU— your personal specifications, your 
playing style; for unless your clubs are so 
made, your swing is bound to suffer. Yet. 
supremely important as it is, this made-to- 
order service IS not available to average 
golfers anywhere, except frcm Kenneth Smith. 

Kenneth Smith clubs are hand made — 
CUSTOM MADE AFTER THE ORDER IS RECEIVED, 
to fit each customer's physical characteristics 
and playing style. They fit cne golfer and one 
only — and because they fit, he can play 
relaxed, swing more easily, control his shots 
better, get consistently lower scores. 

So. to play your best, do as the 
champions do — get your clubs cus- 
tom made. Get Kenneth Smith clubs, 
made expressly for you. Write TODAY 
for new catalog and Correct T'llllng 
Chart. 



BOX 41 -S KANSAS City 41 . MO. 

AIcyM*; ^VUtr* 

Try it in 
delicious 
Planter's Punch 
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8 YEARS OLD 

97 Proof • SchieffelinO & Co.. N. Y. 


MAC FLOATER GOLF SHOE 


PUT IN SOLID COMfOATt 


COLORS' TIN • HACK 
HACK I WHITE com. 
TAN I WHITE COMI. 
SUES: ShWIS 
WIOTHS' A I. e. D, E 

POSTPAID * 16 " 



"PfATHfR- 
wimr 
60ir SHOIS' 

CROWN NEOLITC 
BONDED WATERPROOF 
FOAM RUBBER OUTER SOLES 


: lAn 4 wniic VV4 
VANILLA •6RCT 

1 SICES < U 10 
I WIOTHS: AAA. AA 


lH 0 ICtTE\ RUNCMiW 
COLOR jHMtiOrmil. 

I 7 WHITNET Aff., DfPT.TA, NEW NA«H, CONN. 


MAC SHOE CO. 


COIOB CATALOG ON BEOUSST 
SrOKTH ILLL'STKATKD Jvnrtt.lfSf 


SKY-HIGH FOR KANSAS 

etinliiiiii-il from payr 

Straight than Tidwell, caught the 
Kansan on the straightaway and then 
barely hold his load in the sprint from 
the last hurdle to the lai)e. 

In the races unmarred by accident 
the results pretty much followed 
form. Eddie Southern, Texas’ ijuarter 
miler, won as expected. Oregon’s Otis 
Davis had looked very capable in Fri- 
day’s heats, but in Saturday’s finals 
he made the mistake of running the 
first half of the race nmoh too fast. 
Ho tied up badly in the second half 
of the race, which was run in lanes, 
and finished seventh. 

The introspE'Ctive Southern, whose 
lane was outside of Davis’, ran a bet- 
ter-balanced race and won in 4fi,4 
seconds, very creditable lime- "I’m 
glad I coulfln’t see Davis in the first 
part of the race.” he said. "Ho oaught 
me on theseoond curve, and I thought 
he had run the first too fast. I 
was worried, but when we hit the 
homestretch ho faltE*rod a little and 
that gave me confuh-noo. It loosened 
mo up an<l I gainod on him. and the 
more I came up on him the more he 
tighlonofl up. It bolstered my confi- 
dence. It needotl bolstering. I hatl got 
to the filace where I was looking for 
things to keep from running. When 
I was warming up, 1 looked at some 
chuck holes in the grass and 1 thought 
ma.vbe I'll stop in one and I won't 
havp to run." He lonkotl up at the 
heavy rain cloud.s. "I wa.s Imping it 
would rain anfl they would have to 
put it off,” he added. "But I’m alt 
right now.” Southern was pressed in 
the last 10 yards hy {'buck rarl.son 
of Colorado, who did 40. 5. Carlson 
was in thi.s race only because of Yer- 
man’s disqualification the day before, 
which had moved him up a place. 

In the half mile tleorge Kerr of 
Illinois used the same sound .sen.se 
of pace as Southern to win in 1 :47.H. 
Ernie CunlilTe of Stanford led at the 
quarter by six or seven yards, while 
Kerr was content to hold hack. Dn 
the hackstretch of the second lap, 
Kerr, a very powerful runner, barreled 
hy CunlifTe and won going awa.\'. 
Cunliffe, flagging badly, fell back to 
third place, Tony Seth of Michigan 
catching him in the homestretch. 
Dave Scurlock of North Carolina be- 
came ill and did not make the final. 

Jim Grelle, a slight, trim-looking 
senior from (Jregon, won a surprising- 
ly easy victory in the mile. Grelle’s 
time— 4:03.9 — was a disappointment 


to the crowd, which had hoped for 
something under four minutes, but it 
earned him an easy victory. Kd Mo- 
ran of Penn State faded badly on the 
last laf) and finished sixth. Peter Clo.se 
of St. John’s ran 4 :05.6 for second and 
looked as though he might have run 
a faster time had the early pace been 
better. A fairly drab third quarter, 
during which the loaders seemed re- 
luctant to lead, slowed the race. "I 
was hoping .someone would step it 
up.” Cirelle said. "But I didn't want 
to.” Neither did anyone else. 

The fiolfl events produced one meet 
record. 307 feet .5 inches in the ham- 
mer throw. John Lawlor, an Irishman 
who got tirE*<l of beitig a Dublin po- 
liceman and came over to Boston Uni- 
versity because he had heard that Ed 
Flanagan was a good coach in the 
hammer, won the event. Tom Dan- 
iels of San Jose State, who finished 
sixth, produceil the only other not- 
able throw, a toss of exactly 97 feet 5 


TEAM POINT SCORES 
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inches. Daniels hatl never thrown the 
hammer before. "I put liim in just to 
keep the other coaches honest,” Bud 
Winter grinned later. "Only six men 
were entered, so we figured why give 
away that sixth-place point?” 

Bill ••Mley, Kansas’ sore-armed 
javelin thrower, competed with a 
heavy bandage over his right elbow 
and won with 249 feel 5 ' j inches. John 
Londerholm of Kansas did 232 feet 
7 ' 2 inches on Friday to finish third, 
behind Buster Quist of New Mexico 
and ahead of Bruce Parker of Texas. 

Most of the NCAA stars will head 
for Boulder, Colo, and the AAU cham- 
pionships Friday and Saturday. Some 
should repeat their triumphs of last 
ro/i(iRU«-<i 






NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 



AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 

MONEY ORDERS • CREDIT CAROS • TRAVEL SERVICE ■ AIEID WAREHOUSING • OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING ‘ FOREIGN REMITTANCES ■ FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 
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New 7-Transi$tor General Electric 
Portable Radio in Top Grain Leather 


Handsome and ruireed. -this new General 
Electric portable pulls in pleasure from 
far and near. Seven transistors and a 
dio<le plus a new maximum efficiency cir- 
cuit an<l a bin 4-inch speaker nive un- 
paralleled power, ranire and tone. New 
push-button dial lijrht for easy tuning. 
Perfect gift for people on the go. 


lirnerai KIretrif CnmiHinv. Kaiilo Rrceivfr ln- 
l.arlmrnl, Hr.rfyrjj.jrt t. Cuni>e(tirut. 


"^ogrest /< Ovf Matt Important Product 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 


week in th(* competition tlial will de- 
termine the American team for the 
I'.S.-Ru.ssia dual meet ami the Pan 
American Games, hut others will fall 
before a host of talented postcollegi- 
ate athletes. Hayes Jones will be fa- 
vored in the hurdles, and Ray Norton 
should be in the sprints, especially 
since Bobby Morrow's leg still bothers 
him. Jamaican George KeiV seems a 
reasonably safe bet to beat America’s 
best in the 800 meters, but Texan Ed- 
die Southern meets an old nemesLs in 
Glenn Davis at 400 meters. Davis will 
try to double in the 400-meter hur- 
dles, in which he holds the world rec- 
ord. Jim Grelle could win the 1500 
meters, although Jerome Walters has 
run very well on the Coast, and a j>air 
of youngsters, Dyrol Burleson ami 
Archie San Romani Jr., have devel- 
oped remarkably this spring. John 
Macy, handicapped by his lorn foot, 
will have to contend with veterans 
like Phil Coleman in the steeplechase 
and Ma.x Truex in the distance run.s. 

In the field events Ernie Shelby 
should hold his own with Joel Wiley 
and Greg Bell in the broad jump, but 
John Lawlor is not in Harold Con- 
nolly’s class in the hammer. With 
Bill Alley, who is undergoing an op- 
eration for bone chips in his elbow, 
out of the javelin, the new unofficial 
world-record holder, Al C antello, looks 
much the best. The pole vault is wi<le 
open, with l.T-footers cheap. Jim 
Graham looked very good winniixg 
the NC.\.\ vault, finishing up in the 
glow of a .searchlight mounted on a 
fire truck, but he must outvault such 
retloubtal>le veterans as Bob Gutow- 
ski and Don Bragg, not to mention 
teamnuite Aubrey Dooley and J. D. 
Martin, a Ih-year-old from Oklahoma. 
The shotput and discus are strongly 
Californian Parry O’Brien, Dallas 
Lung, Dave Davis, Charley Butt. 
Rink Babka— plus Kansas alumni 
Bill Nieder and Al Oerter. The high 
jump? Charley Dumas. And finally, 
two more C atiforiiians, .-\lvis Andrews 
and Herman Stokes, in the hop, step 
ami jump. 

On seetmd thought, maybe Graham 
shoubl l)e favored in the pole vault. 
Wlien he missed the .spotliglited bar 
for ilu* third time at lo-l'j in tlie 
NC.\A meet, he kicked the sawdu.st 
ill the pit in disgust. “I was just get- 
tin’ used to it.” he grumbled. “Pfla 
made that baby if IMa had just one 
more chance.” 

He'll get it at B<Hil<h-r. end 


This 
is the 
Maxfii. 
the ball 
that won 
the '58 PGA 
(with nice 
helj) from young 
Dow Pinsterwald). 

Dow plays this ball every 
game ... he calls It the 
‘'incomparable” Maxfii. Other pros 
who feel the same way about the ball 
include men like Ed Furgol, Peter Thomson, 
Dave Thomas. Paul Hahn, Bill Johnston and 
Harry Weetman. The good reasons for the 
Maxfii's popularity are all built right 
into the ball. It’s the most inspected, 
most respected solf ball in the world. 
You'll know why when you try it^ 
especially with a Dunlop wood or 
iron. Ask your pro ^ only he 
sells the Maxflt. 




You’ll never know how good you are until you play 


. RUBO~R CORR • Sporling GooOi D/ 
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AMiich medium-priced ear is 
up 92% iu sales (his year? 




. Vmbassador \"-8 hy Rambler 

270 horsepower— 117-inch wheelbase— 200-inch overall length * 


Record sales pru>c luxury cur busers want handling case, 
t<Ki . . . and Vmtnissiidor has it! It's lt>e awipact luxury 
ear. Nine inches longer titan the Rambler Six — one to two 
feet shorter than other medium-priced cars. 

Luxury car buyers want performance, not excessive gas 
thirst . . . and Ambassador has it! Top 270 HP V-8 per- 
formance with outstanding V-8 economy, 

Luxury car buyers want comfort, not cramped quarters . . . 
and Ambassador has it 1 Big 6-passengcr room. Personal- 
ized Luxurv : indisidually adjustable from seats, 
l.uxury ear buyers want top resale talue . . . and .Ambas- 
sador has it! Lowest lirst cost and highest resale value of 
all nine medium-priced V-8s. At Rambler dealers. 



Overgrown '59 cars loo big to 
park Drive the medium-priced car 
that fits regular parking spaces. Ciet 
line-car luxury, easy handling in the 
spirited 270 IIP Ambassador V-X. 
It’s jun to drive an Ambassador. 



Why re-model your garage for a 
'59 medium-priced car with loo 
much overhang'.’ Ambassador tits 
voiir garage casilv. Pav hundreds 
less than other medium-priced cars. 
.Ambassador— the luxury car! 


SEETHE AMBASSADOR -FINEST CAR EVER PRICED SO CLOSE TO THE LOWEST 
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FINISH IN THE MUD 

ninliunril frnm p<igf / ' 

N»‘a{)oiitan nose up out of the mud.) 

Thus, for the seoond successive year 
the Belmont Stakes, that sitiRle race 
in America which leading Thorough- 
bred owners and l)reeders are most 
anxious to win. was visite<i by shat- 
tering tragedy. A year ago Belmont 
Day marked the end of the short but 
dazzling career of Iventucky Derby 
and Preakness winner Tim Tam, who 
broke a bone in one foot and never 
stepped on a track again. What hap- 
pened last week was almost a.s rare as 
an upset victory in the Belmont itself. 


just misser] crushing Kddie, and then 
the long shot Lake Erie piled into the 
slippery me.ss, fortunately doing no 
serious damage to hix jockey. Walter 
Blum. The wounded and dying 
I Black Hills was humanely destroyed 
a few moment.s later' were left in the 
quagmire as Sword Dancer fought on 
after Bagdad, nailing him coura- 
geou.sly at the sixteenth pole and 
then inching ahead to win by neatly 
a length. 

The victory celebration was hardly 
what it might have been. Although 
everyone congratulated Sword Danc- 
er's winning team of Owner Lsabel 
Dodge Sloane, Trainer Elliott Burcb 



Black HilKs, the hope of Roltert 
Kleberg’s King Ranch and consid- 
ered by Trainer Max Hir.sch as one of 
hi.s best prospects in years, had run 
along in sixth and fifth place during 
the early part of the race — ahead of 
Sword Dancer and Royal Orbit — 
while Manassa Maulerand Bagdad cut 
out the pace for the first mile of this 
mile-and-a-half grind. Then, nearing 
the far turn, all the favorites started 
to move. Sword Dancer shot up on 
the outside, passed Mana.ssa Mauler 
and took dead aim on Bagdad. Ar- 
caro went to it with Black HilLs, and in 
a full drive as he neared the 5 16 i)ole 
he went by Manassa Mauler. Sud- 
denly the King Ranch colt lowered 
his head. He had been trying to lug in 
and Arcaro was fighting to keep him 
on course. Two strides after he put 
his head down he literally flew apart, 
one leg shattered to smithereens. 
Like a dive bomber out of control he 
went nose first into the mud, and 
Arcaro flew over his head. The colt 


and Jockey Willie Shoemaker for 
being associated with the most con- 
sistent and probably the best 3-year- 
old in training today, minds were on 
Black Hills and Arcaro. 

As he flew home to California later 
that evening Willie Shoemaker had 
the satisfaction of knowing that his 
friend Eddie Arcaro was well out of 
danger. He also had the satisfaction 
of knowing that he and his agent 
Harry Silbert are the best pickers of 
mounts in history. In fact, Shoe- 
maker is dangerous t»> bet against in 
the big races: of his 60 $100,000 races 
during the la.st two and a half sea- 
sons, Willie has been cut in for a piece 
of the purse 4 6 time.s. And he's won 25- 


Elsewhere on Belmont Day {wires 
James Murray), at Hollywood Park 
the remarkable filly. Silver Spoon, 
threw fresh confusion into the 3-year- 
old picture when she trounced Sword 
Dancer's Kentucky Derby conijuer- 


or, Tomy I.ee, in the $.50,000 Cinema 
Handicap. 

To be sure. Silver Spoon benefited 
from an exceptionally heady race by 
Jockey Bill Bolantl, while Tomy Lee 
ran .such a willful race he not only 
knocked himself out of it but man- 
aged to bully the only other threat in 
the race. Die Fols, out of any chance. 
Moaned Tomy Lee's jockey, Don 
Pierce, afterwards: "1 couldn’t ride 
him any step of the way. I had no 
chance to ride." Ole F’ols’s jockey, 
Ismael Valenzuela, just gnashed his 
teeth. "That horse (Tomy Ix«e)! He 
gave us no chance." 

On the other han<l, .-vilver Spoon's 
Jockey Boland explained with a grin: 
"1 took her hack because I know 
Tomy Lee runs out." As a result, 
Tomy Lee barreled into Ole Fols on 
the first turn of the mile-and-an- 
oighth run and spent most of the 
rest of the race trying to get Jockey 
Pierce to quit liolhering him. He was 
a bigger menace than a drunk in a 
crowded bar. He finished sixth. Sil- 
ver Spoon, as mannerly as a Sun- 
day school teacher, scorched between 
liorsp.s in the backstretch and easily 
put away the remaimler of the so-so 
opposition. 

Her win, of course, immediately 
set off her California fans, who feel 
she had been ridden into loo much 
trouble in the Kentucky Derby to be 
able to show her stuff. Owner C. V. 
Whitney unloaded a little fuel in the 
flame of controversy after the race: 
"I ran her in the Kentucky Derby be- 
cause I believed she could beat them, 
but she had tough luck back there. I 
wanted to run her in this race against 
the winner of the Kentucky Derby 
because of my confidence in her." 

Bpcau.se of Tomy Lee's headstrong 
behavior, the Cinema can hardly be 
called conclusive. The Hollywood 
Derby, on June 27, should settle 
more than the $100,000 prize poste<l. 
Sword Dancer is due for a rest, but 
Bagdad is expected to provide tough 
opposition. Tomy Lee may be shown 
some manners by a more experienced 
jockey (Shoemaker has kept him 
pointed straighler than anyone, but 
the Tomy Lee .stable wa.s upset at his 
preferring Sword Dancer in the Bel- 
mont. .-Viter Saturday, it may be the 
better pari of pique to let bygones 
be bygones). 

In any event, the Hollywood Der- 
by still looms as almost a fourth leg 
of the 1959 classics. And the little lass 
with the Whitney blue ribbon in her 
hair can hardly wait. two 
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"Me? I’ve been flying on jet-powered planes since 1955!” 


“Yes sir, I flew out to see my jrrandson on a ('apital 
\'iscount back in 1955. We’ve had a good many 
hours of jet-powered relaxation together since 
then, the Viscount and 1. And 1 want to tell 
you young folks they’ve been the 
smoothest, quietest hours I've ever 
spent in the air. Now if you’re 


planning a family vacation this year, you call 
those nice people at (’apital. Tell 'em to give 
you seats on a Viscount. Most comfortable plane 
you’ve ever flown in. I’ll wager!” 

Capital serves all the gi’eat vaca- 
tion areas of the East with 
America's largest jet-prop fleet. 


Capital 

g AIRLINES 


Jet-pou'ered by Rolls Royce 


PART II; 



JACK 


As fugitive, loser, prisoner 
and failure, Jack Johnson Kept 
his dream of glory intact 

J \»K Johnson, the first N>Kro 
heavyweight chaini)ion «)f tlie 
world, arrived in Kurnpe in July of 
litlJ as a fugitive from a jail sentence 
for tecimical violation of the Mann 
Act in the I’.S. He was accoin|)rtnie(l 
by his third wife. Lucille rameron 
Johnson, and his nephew and facto- 
tum. (iu.s Hhotles. Johnson had a 
vaudeville act in which he clowned 
and })layed the bass fifUlle, in addi- 
tion to sparring and hag punching, 
and was uiuloubtedly a much better 
entertainer than the average |)ugilist 
who took to the .stage. He also had 
delusions of grandeur and a strong 
ten<lency tJ) overestimate his popt*' 
larity anfl to mistake mere curiosity 
for admiration. But even Johnson be- 
gan to get the message of disajjproval 
when lie was heckled at the South 
London Music Hall and heard the 
savage booing of the audience at the 
Kuston Theater of Varietie.s. And at 
Wolverhampton hi.s entire act was 
canceled on The protest of tlie local 
Free riuirch congregation. 

In the face of such iliscouragemeiit 
Johnson riecided to abandon the t hea- 
ter for a while and meet a suitable 
challenger in the ring. But it was not 
until the folhiwing year, when he met 
Dan McKetrick. that he found a pro- 
moter whom he considered trust- 
worthy. McKetrick was a high-strung 
Irish-.Ainerican who was .staging 
fight.s in Paris under the coriK'rate 
title of La Societe fiour la Propaga- 
tion dc la Boxe Franvidse. He .sug- 
gested that Jack take on h'rancis 
diaries Moran, a red-haired young 
man from Pittsburgli who had serve<l 
a hitch in the Xavy. Moran had beat- 
en some reasonably good fighters and 
was feared for his deva.stating right 
swing, which was known as ''the 
old .Mary Ann.” Johnson signed ar- 
ticles for the fight at a bottle-loaded 
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BLACK HAMLET OF THE HEAVYWEIGHTS 


AND THE GAME 


caf^ table in the Bnis de Boulogne. 

McKetrick’s temper, not smooth at 
tlie best of lime.s, was continually 
abraded during the promotion of this 
fight. For one thing, the French jour- 
nalists raised a cry of "Qui ri>f Mo- 
ran?” and refused to publish Mc- 
Ketrick’s propaganda until he agreed 
to <listribute $:l,600 among them. 

rjlHR promoter wa.s even more di.s- 
X pleased when Moran went to the 
I'.S. and brought back Ike Dorgan, 
brother of Hearst Cartoonist Tad, as 
bis |>er.sonal manager. Dan McKet- 
rick had special reasons for wanting 
to continue as sole director of Moran's 
career. He called the boxer into con- 
ference. 

"Let’s sign a contract. Frank," 
McKetrick said. 

"I don't need no contract." Mo- 
ran replied. 

"Well. I do!” crietl McKetrick. 
quickly coming to a boil. 

"I’m .sorry," Moran said. "WIkoi 
I left the N’avy 1 took an oath never 
to sign no papers.” 

"You took an oath!’’ screamed 
McKetrick. "What if 1 take a punch 
at your bead!” 

"You'Ve got moresensethan tliat," 
said M oran, but M c Ket rick went away 
fuming. The truth is that the pro- 
moter was convinced .Johnson was 
finished as a fighter and that Moran 
could beat him and would then be 
worth "a fortune of money.” Ih* was 
further convinced of this when .lohn- 
son, out after some extra momw be- 
fore the Moran bout, broke a small 
bone in his left arm while fighting a 
heavyweiglil named Battling Jim 
Johnson. McKetrick couUl not en- 
dure the thought of lk<‘ Dorgan cut- 
ting in on his expected bonanza. In 
this implacable mood, McKetrick de- 
cided that nobody would get any- 
thing until matters were arranged 
as he wanted them. I’sing a claim 
against Moran for a $l,4b7 advance 
as legal excuse, he instructed a French 
lawyer to tie up the entire amount in 


the box office the minute the fight 
was over. 

When the fight took place, before 
a fashionable audience at the Velo- 
drome d’Hiver, McKetrick saw he 
had been terribly mistaken about 
Moran's chances. It was true that 
John.son was not in first-rate condi- 
tion, but his superlative defense hebl 
up, and he was able to evade the 
tlreaded Mary Ann and give Moran 
a severe beating without the full use 
of his left arm. Johnson had a rather 
preoccupied air, for he had heard ru- 
mors of writs and lawyers and know 
liut too well that this always meant 
trouble. And. as he feared, he was 
told after the light that French police 
had grabbed the money and taken 
it away. 

"(looiiby, money, you’re going to 
be long gone,” Johnson muttered, 
shaking his head, and drove out to his 
villa in suburban Asnif^res for a vic- 
tory banquet of chicken, lobster, 
whisky and champagne, all obtained 
on credit. These events took place on 
the night of June 12T. 15114. Xext <lay. 
in the provincial Bosnian town of 
Sarajevo, a political assa.ssin shot the 
Austrian .Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand. Within 48 hours McKetrick’s 
lawy»*r was called to mililar\' service, 
and in the excitement he left without 
giving his client the nece.ssary papers 
to get the funds out of the Bank <»f 
France. When McKetrick coole<l 
down and applied for the money the 
bank officials told him they had no 
authority to release it. It had taken 
McKetrick four week.s to get into a 
mood to talk business, and b.\ this 
tinn* World War I had broken out: 
and so the settlement would have to 
wait until tlie lawyer could get back 
to I’aris on a furlough. But that 
brave man, unhappily, wa.s killed in 
one of the first engagements, and to 
this day not a single sou of the gate 
receipts ha.s ever been sprung. .And so 
the Johnson-Moran match must be 
recorded as history’s only world 
heavyweight championship fight in 


which the conti-stants w’orked with- 
out pay. 

Taking inventory as he recoverwl 
from the victory celebration, John- 
son correctly assumeil that it would 
be hopele.ss to try to collect what had 
been promi.sed him for risking hi.s ti- 
tle against Moran. There was no oth- 
er opponent in sight, and a tremen- 
dous white folks’ war was obviously 
brewing. .At the moment his only 
chance to make money was in vaude- 
ville, and he decided to fill all the 
bookings he could get “before the big 
balloon went up.” .Accordingly, the 
three musketeers, as Johnson an«l his 
wife and nephew called themselves, 
took a train for Russia, arriving in 
St. Petersburg early in July. 

H ere they found a great uproar 
of mobilizing troops and hysteri- 
cal officials running around in a fren- 
zy. Johnson's visit was promoted by 
another American Negro, a onetime 
valet named (leorge Thomas, who 
had become a theatrical jiroducer anfl 
was such a notable personage tliat he 
had connections at the court of Czar 
Nicholas II aiul atteiuled social func- 
tions at the palace. A'ears afterward 
Johnson was still marveling over an 
introduction furnishetl by Thomas 
late one night at a gathering of im- 
portant people. Here the showman 
presented the boxer to a bearded 
jiriest, who was none loo clean and 
had a glittering eye— Rasputin. 

"Some day somebody gonna kill 
that man!" whispered Thomas. But it 
was Johnson who was nearly annihi- 
laled on this occasion as he tried to 
stand against th«* weird monk, drink 
for drink, at the vodka tables. John- 
son got back to his hotel at da\ light. 
.A few hours later the police rusued 
in, made Johnson get dressed and 
hustled him -suffering with a frigiit- 
ful hea<laclie — to the station house. 
There an ollicial told .lohiisoii to get 
him.self and his party out of Russia. 
"They invoked the five-and-lfi law,” 
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Johnson said. “That nu^an.s five min- 
utes to pack and 10 minute.s to get 
out of town.” Through Thomas’ in- 
fluence Johnson and his companions 
managed to load their 14 trunks on 
an outgoing train. In this connection, 
Jack recorded that Thomas drew him 
aside just before his dejiarture and 
slipped him a package of papers. 
Thomas .said that these were copies of 
personal exchanges between the Czar 
and the Kaiser and liad inconceivable 
importance. .Johnson was to lake the 
documents to London, where Thoma.s 


land. Johnson went to A.sni^res, got 
his car out of storage, and they start- 
ed for Boulogne. On the way he went 
off the road at high speed down a .50- 
foot embankment, but by incredible 
luck nobody was hurt. With this kind 
of driving Johnson managed to reach 
the port over roads which were choked 
with military traffic, only to arrive in 
the middle of a stampede of 4,000 
cavalry horses on the pier. But even 
more memorable was the sight of 
British troop.s disembarking. There 
were neat, smart -looking London reg- 
iments and kilted Scots; their marcli- 
ing song had a haunting lilt and wa.s 


“Good old England!” cried John- 
son in return. 

There were jilenty of music-hall 
hookings now in a country under emo- 
tional tension and hungry for the re- 
laxation of a show. Johnson did his 
best to provide a cheerful note and at 
least added vivid sartorial decoration 
to the London scene. Walking in Pic- 
cadilly, he rivaled Bernard Shaw’s 
fictional prizefigliter Cashel Byron in 
the elegance of his dress, being ol)- 
served in a biscuit-colored silk suit, a 
pale golden trilby ihati and shoes 
made of doeskin and crocodile leath- 
er. But it was becoming plain even 



would lei him know what to do with 
them. Whates'er he entrusted to 
Johnson, George Thomas enraged the 
new rulers of Russia three years later 
hy his prosperity, his nationality and 
liis color and escaped from St. I’elers- 
burg one jump ahead of a mob of 
Bolsheviks who wanted to lynch him. 
lie settled in Constantinople but 
never again was as wealthy and fa- 
mous as he had been in the days of 
the Czar. 

When Johnson and his party at 
last got back to Paris the confusion was 
even greater than in St. Petersburg, 
and they were about as welcome as a 
squadron of uhlans. Obviously, the 
only thing to do was iiead for Eng- 


about a place in Ireland. “It's a long 
way to Tipperary,” they were singing, 
“it’s a long way to go.” 

Twenty-four hours later, as John- 
son stood in the wings of a London 
music hall near the Elephant and 
Castle, he heard the same song used as 
the closing number of the turn pre- 
ceding his. "Come on now — every- 
body!” cried the performer, and the 
audience burst into the chorus. John- 
son could not resist it. Arms aloft and 
golden smile agleam, he marched on 
stage and joined the singing. For 
once he had an audience absolutely 
with him, and they gave a cheer. 

“Good old Jack!” the audience 
shouted. 


to Johnson, witli his habitual un- 
founded optimism, that many Brit- 
ish people did not regard him with 
approval. Their dislike was ba.sed on 
something considerably more than 
mere envy of his fine clothes and the 
while Benz touring car, upholstered 
with leopard skin, in which he fre- 
quently took the air. The casualty 
list.s were beginning to come in; and 
it was widely reported that Johnson 
had made unforgivable pro-German 
remarks while drunk. One evening — 
so Jolmson recorded in his memoirs — 
he and Lucille returned from the 
theater to find that their flat had been 
entered and their belongings scattered 
on the floor. Nothing had been taken 
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except the papers from St. I'etershurg, 
whicli Johnson ha<l hidden between 
the pages of his favorite volume of 
Herbert Spencer. Knowing Johnson’s 
great sense of fantasy, some students 
may he inclined to place this inci- 
rlent in the same class of romantic 
creation as the raid on the rooms of 
Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson 
by agents of Professor Moriarty. 
Rut it cannot l)e ciuestioned that a 
few evenings later a stern-looking 
man stepped up to Johnson, placed 
a paper in his tiands and said, “It 
is my duty to give you this order 
to leave Kngland within 24 hours.” 


person of Jess Willard, the Pottawato- 
mie Ploughboy. 

“Who is this Weelar<l?’' Johnson 
asked in the French accent he some- 
times alTeeted. Curley said he was no- 
liody to worry about, though rather 
large and strong. Willard stood 6 feet 
r> inches tall, weighed 250 pounds 
and had killed a man in the ring. 
None of this intimitlated Johnson, 
who said. “All right. 1 will take this 
Weelard for you. And you can call the 
round.” 

Curley replied that he was not so 
much concernetl with what round 
ended the fight as with finding a place 


Havana on April 5, 1015 before some 
Ifi.OOO people in a wooden arena at 
theOriental Park Racetrack. This was 
to be the last time a Negro figured in 
a heavyweight championshij) bout 
until Joe Louis faced James J. Bra<l- 
dock 22 years later. Willard was in the 
best condition of his life, having 
trained six months for this day. John- 
son was heavy around the middle. He 
had gone on a South Amerii'an tlieat- 
rical tour after his interview with 
C iirley in Kngland atul apjiareiuly had 
done no preparatory work except his 
bo.xing exhibitions and a few strong- 
man stunts such as pulling a team of 



With the help <>f such influential 
men as American-born Sir Hiram 
Maxim, inventor of the machine gun, 
and Lord Lonsdale. Britain's great pa- 
tron of sport, Johnson manag<‘d to ap- 
peal against the ouster, hut when he 
was attacked one dark night by a 
band of rowdies he finally decided it 
was time to go. At this critical p<iint 
an old associate appearwl with an in- 
teresting proposition. The frien<i was 
Jack Curley, the boxing promoter, 
who lunched with Jack and Lucille 
at the Savoy and reported that New 
York theatrical men had pul up mon- 
ey to promote a world heavyweight 
championship prixetight an<l a suita- 
ble white hope had been found in the 


to hold it. Johnson, facing a white 
hope who lia<l a chance of beating 
him, would be a tremendous drawdng 
card anywhere in the U.S., but the 
champion could hardly defend his 
title in jail, and Uie Mann Act sen- 
tence still hung over him. On this point 
Johnson always maintained that C ur- 
ley said lie hatl politicians working on 
the case and if Johnson would throw 
the fight to Willard the fix was in. 
“We reached an agreement,” John- 
son wrote in his memoirs, "which 
would give Willard the championship 
and permit me to return home.” 

Whatever he really thought Curley 
had been telling liiin, Johnson met 
Jess Willard under a blistering sun at 


horses or allowing a horse to stand on 
his chest. Johnson later sai<l there was 
no u.se working hard for a fight he 
intended to lose. 

Johnson's story was that his wife, 
who was sitting at ringside, was to 
receive a package of bills taken direct- 
ly from the box otlicc, and amounting 
to S.50,(H)0, which was to be his pay- 
nienl for throwing the fight in the 
lUth round. “But when that round 
arrive<l." Johnson recordeil, “the 
money had not been paid. It was 
nearing the 2()th round when the 
money was turne<i over to Mrs. John- 
son. I had specified that it should be 
in $500 bills so that the package 
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should he small and the amount quick- 
ly counted. After examining it she 
gave me the signal. I replied that ev- 
erything was O.K. and she departed. 
In the 26th round I let the fight end 
as it did.” 

It is true that Lucille Johnson left 
the arena before the 26th round, but 
it is a great deal more likely that this 
was to avoid seeing Johnson defeated 
than to carry away a package of 
$.500 bills. Indeed, bills of that de- 
nomination are so seUlom presented 
at box office windows that this detail 
alone is enough to discredit the story. 
So far as the fight was concerned. 
John.son was floored in the 26th and 
did not get up. One of the best known 
of all sporting photographs uiborv ) 
shows .Johnson on his back with Wil- 
lard lowering over him. .Much ha.s 
been ma<le of the fact that Johnson's 
right arm is raised a.s if to shield his 
eyes from the glaring tropical sun. 
All this means is that Johnson was not 
completely unconscious, any more 
than .leffries was at Heno. But. like 
Jeffries, he was finished so far as the 
fight was concerned. .\lso like Jeffries, 
Johnson spoke frankly about the 
fight and liis part in it shortly after 
leaving the ring, while still in tlie 
shook of defeat. "Willard was loo 
much (or me." he told a reporter. "I 
just didn’t have it.” 

Jack Curley’s recollections were in 
full accord with what the deposed 
champion said in this moment of 
truth. Curley stated years later in 
New York, "Nobody ever took John- 
son’s charges of fakery seriously. He 


was well pa.st his prime, fat and dis- 
sipated. and he was worn down and 
knocked out by a strong, game and 
well-conditioned opponent.” This 
was also how it looked to Willard, who 
merely said, *Tf Johnson throwed 
it, I wish he throwed it sooner. It 
was hotter than hell down there.” 

AFTKB the fight reliable advisers 
.^^told Johnson that if he enleretl 
the L'.S. he would go directly to pri- 
son. He returned to London, having 
received word that the Foreign Office 
would tolerate his presence .so long as 
there were no reports of bad behavior. 
He hoped to make big money from 
exhibiting movies of the Willard fight 
in the United Kingdom. .\nd hi.s sense 
of injustice was not soothe<l when a 
certain Mr. A. Weil challenged his 
rights in the jiictures and actually 
scuffled with him at the express office 
for posse.ssion of the prints. Mr. Weil 
was bent slightly out of shape In this 
encounter, and Johnson kept the 
film.s. But in a few weeks he was in 
ugly trouble. 

This came from an altercation at 
the Hippodrome in I’reston, where 
Johnson was offering a musical sketch 
calleil SrroH(/.< Out. Hi.s coniputiy 
manager. Jack du Maurier, resigned 
and asked for traveling expen.ses liack 
to London, in addition to other sums. 
Johnson objecte<l, and <lu Maurier 
came out of the ensuing debate with 
a badly injured left eye. He got a judg- 
ment of il.075 for the damage. an<l 
shortly afterward Johnson left Kng- 
land for Spain. 

Movies — he played the starring 
role in a picture called Fal.'x- Sohilitu 


— and bullfighting occupied Johnson 
for a while in Spain, but he was think- 
ing of an even more dangerous game. 
With the war at its height, German 
submarines were known to be in 
Spanish waters. When the U.S. en- 
tered the war on April 6, 1917 it was 
necessary to start coast -watching op- 
erations from La Coruna to Bilbao, 
and other confidential missions had 
to be performed. Johnson spoke to 
Major Lang, the U.S. military at- 
tache in Madrid, offering his .services 
for espionage and informal warfare. 
This fitted nicely with Johnson’s 
taste for melodrama, and the tight 
security over such activities ma<le 
them rich material for fantasy. Tlie 
business was well suited, moreovec, 
to moonle8.s nights when all kinds of 
contraband might be moved through 
coastal inlets. Johnson seemed t<» 
feel that his mysterious goings-on en- 
titled him to special treatment. He 
told the American consul at Malaga, 
for example, that he would soon re- 
ceive money from Major Lang an<l 
meanwhile requested the guarantee 
of his hotel bill, which was refused. 
John.son left with dignity and may 
or may not have gone directly i« 
German agents and offered his serv- 
ices to their country. In any event, 
the State Department had good rea- 
son to be!ie\e that an application by 
Johnson (or a p«»st as German agent 
readied Berlin and wa,s rejected there. 
The impenetrable gloom of espionage 
procetlure surrounds all a.specls of 
this curious episode. But lho.se in- 
clined to blame .bihnson for treating 
with the Germans should hear in 
mind the pos-sibility that he might 


have been attempting the hazardous 
role of double agent, and that in so 
doing he was carrying out instruc- 
tions. No action was ever taken 
against Johnson for approaching the 
enemy, and no known citation was is- 
sued for services to the American side. 

A ftkr the war Johnson lived for a 
^ while in Mexico City, boxing, 
wrestling, bullfighting and enjoying 
high times with a group of hard- 
drinking generals and rientiftcoK, or 
mining millionaires. He was also on 
good terms with Tresident Venustiano 
Carranza. But General .Alvaro Obre- 
g6n wa.s now the coming man; Ca- 
rranza began to feel the heat and laid 
plans for a fast getaway. The states- 
man was kintl enough to pass the 
word to Johnson, who felt that he, 
too, might be unpopular with the 
new ruler and got out of town well 
ahead of Obregbn’s advance. 

Johnson’s destination was Tijuana, 
just below the U.S. line in Lower 
California. Here he planned to open 
a caf^ and promote and engage in 
prizefighting. 

I.,ess than a year later, after only 
modest success in promoting fights, 
Johnson began to pine for the U.S., 
and in particular for Chicago. And 
with his usual incorrigible optimism 
he made himself believe that some- 
body or other would have the influ- 
ence to work out a settlement of his 


law trouble. This belief was partly 
based on an interview with Tom 
Carey, a Chicago politician who vis- 
ited Tijuana and advised Johnson to 
come home. But Carey made no 
promises. He merely gave the opinion 
that whatever happened it would be 
better for Johnson to return while 
still a comparatively young man than 
to spend the rest of his life in exile. 

Johnson’s surrender to federal au- 
thorities in San Diego on July 20, 
1920 brought out headline type of a 
size that the newspapers had not used 
.since Armistice Day. This may have 
been why Johnson continued to be- 
lieve he would receive official forgive- 
ness right up to the time he was 
brought to court on Sept. l:i and 
again faced Judge George Carpenter. 
He could scarcely have been more 
wrong. The judge saw no reason to 
mitigate his original views and or- 
dered Johnson to "The Walls” — the 
Federal Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kans.— to serve out his time of a 
year and a day. 

However, Johnson’s stay at The 
Walls was not onerous. Upon admis- 
sion he was brought before the super- 
intendent, who proved to be none 
other than ex-Governor Denver S. 
Dickerson of Nevada, an old friend 
from the time of the Jeffries fight at 
Reno in 1910. Dickerson talked to 
Johnson in a fatherly way. 

"You play square with me. Jack," 


said the official, “and you won't find 
things too bad here. Now, what job 
do you want while you’re with us?” 

Johnson put in for prison physical 
director, and it was so ordered. His 
duties were to organize and direct 
calisthenic drills, and as entertain- 
ment for the prisoners he fought five 
heavyweights brought in from out- 
side. Johnson made himself very 
comfortable in prison and managed 
to keep a good supply of liquor and 
cigars and employed his own cook 
from among the inmates. 

Johnson was released, with time 
off for good behavior, on July 9, 1921 
and as a last favor to Superintendent 
Dickerson delivered an inspirational 
address to the prison population be- 
fore cheeking out. In this memorable 
performance Johnson showed that he 
was beginning to feel his way into a 
vocation as an exhorter toward the 
better things of life. He took no par- 
ticular subject for his addre.ss to the 
prisoners, recalling later that he wan- 
dered in a rather wide field, "having 
for my topics religion, squareness, 
courage and successful living.” The 
prisoners gave three cheers, Dickerson 
escorted Johnson to the gates, and he 
walked out a free man amid the bray- 
ing of a brass band which had marched 
to meet him. Except for exceeding 
speed limits he never again took lib- 
erties with the law. 

fonlinued 
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Chicago, his uUi home, gave John- 
son a roaring wplcome without any 
of the racial friction fearcfl by the 
police, and Xew York, liis next slop, 
proved almost as enthusiastic. Jack 
then took to the road in vaudeville, 
attracting much less condemnation — 
and smaller audiences — than would 
have been the case a short lime be- 
fore. ilut the years which now came 
on, tliough never very prosperous, 
were by no means (|uiet and secluded. 
As it turned out. Johnson was to en- 
liven many of his public appearances 
by a gift for extemporaneous chatter 
in a my.stical, allusive style some- 
what akin to that of his great con- 
temporaries Jann*? Joyce and Fallier 
Divine. By the late ’2ti.s Johnson’s 
lectures iiad taken a moralizing turn, 
anil he mounted the pulpit more than 
once to exhort church audiences. He 
said that his theory of homilelic.s was 
to have no set text but to weave a 
general discourse around "Job, Saul, 
Esau, Esther and Revelations.” On 
one occasion lie preaclied to a gath- 
ering of Methodist bishops, urging 
them to keep control of themselves 
at all times and ahovi- all to avoid 
liijuor, which could get a hold of a 
man before he knew it and quickly 
drag him to disaster. Another no- 
table public address was delivered 
in 1924 when Johnson appeared be- 
fore a klavern of the Ku Klux Klan in 
Danville, 111., sjjeuking mainly on 
sportsmanship, fair play and the 
golden rule. 

The fallowing year, Johnson ’.s mar- 
riage to Lucille Cameron endeil in 
divorce. He* soon married Mrs. Irene 
I'ineau, herself recently divorced, and 
lived with this fourth latid third 
white) wife for the rest of his day.s. 
Though Ids earning power was pain- 
fully reduced, he kept busy hunting 
for sideshow engagements and lecture 
dates, usually paid his hills and al- 
ways had a fast car to drive, appear- 
ing in trallic rourt.s with ominous 
regularity. He went off the road in 
Connecticut anil followed that by 
miraculously escaping unhurt from 
a smasimp out.si(le Benton Harbor. 
Mich, in 1925. "I mu.st confess to 
having a weakness for fast driving,” 
Johnson said, and later announced 
that lie would race profes.siona!ly. 
Fortunately, he received so little en- 
couragement that he gave up this 
idea. 

If Johmson failed to make a fortune 
in his later years it was not lor lack 


of trying. He attemoted to promote 
fights, to represent a C anadian brew- 
ery. to sell stocks atul bonds and to 
produce Olhcllo with himself in the 
title role. He ajjpeared as ma.ster of 
ceremonies in a Los Angele.s idght- 
clul) which he operated for a short 
time. He accepted a few days’ work 
on the Warner Brothers lot, hofong 
for a break in pictures. At tliis time 
the highly respected swindler and 
playwright. Wilson Miziier. who had 
a great regard for Johnson, was under 
contract at Warners as an idea man. 
When he heard that hi.s old friend 
wa.s on the premises, Mizner left the 



WITH iftEN€ piNEAu. hi.s (hint while wife, 
ii knickereil Jack Jiihnson happily ihx-ks. 


thronelike chair in which he .slept 
most Ilf the day and hurried out to 
embrai-e John.son and tell the movie 
moguls that here was no bit player 
but a person of importance and dis- 
tinction. As a result everyone was 
polite; but no continuing work was 
offered. The steadiest employment 
Johnson found in the closing years 
of his life was at Hubert's Museum, 
the famous collection of educated 
flea.s, fortune-telling machine.s, circus 
freaks and sideshows, whicli is still 
in business on West 12nd Street in 
New York. 

Johmson also made appearances a.s 
a fighter long after the age when box- 
ers usually are retired. He wa.s 48 
when he beat Pat Lester in the bull 
ring at Nogale.s, Me.xico in 15 rounds. 
Lester was a strong young heavy- 
weight who had never been defeated 
and was thought to be a contender 


for the championship then held by 
Jack Dempsey. The wire services re- 
[lorted Johnson in hLs best form, 
picking off punches as a shortstop 
catches a hounding hall and joking 
with friends from the 25th i Negro i 
r.S. Infantry, whose camp \va.s just 
a<Tii.ss the border and who made a 
killing with their bets. Two years 
later Johnson fought his last fighl 
involving a decision, losing to Bill 
Harlwell in Kansas City. He con- 
tinued to appear in exhiliition bouLs 
until 1945. 

Sometimes during these years 
Johnson would be called to court, 
but no longer for assault ami bat- 
tery. The legal di.sputes were usually 
with landlords or had to do with 
small claims by agents and promot- 
ers. \ tyjiical proceeding involved an 
entrepreneur named Morris Botweii, 
who said $2(50.98 was due him in a 
deal to make and sell a preparulioii 
called Oh) Cliaiiip Liniment. Jolin- 
son exiilained to tin- judge. "1 figured 
out the formula years ago. I have 
given it away to frieiuls for years, 
and the.s’ all say it will run- tooth- 
aclies, headaches or any other kiml 
of ache. I just refused to make per- 
sonal appearances for Boiweii be- 
cause 1 didn't think the .stuff he wa.s 
making was the .same as my prod- 
uct.” But a sideshow performer and 
peddler of nostrums could not uffonl 
real trouble with anyone, and John- 
son’s manner and appearance grew 
more and more ingratiating as the 
years went by. He began to look 
rather like an old-fashioned southern 
butler, except that he liked to wear 
bankerish double-hrea.sted coats, set 
off by a beret, spats and the tradi- 
tional .showman’.s cane. 

At the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1924 Johnson presided at a booth, 
ringing the clianges on his time-tried 
spiel and impressing (Jilmer Black, 
the Chicago architect and sportsman, 
a-s extremely affable and most re- 
markably light on his feel. During 
this engageineiU he joined Sally Rand 
and Samuel Instill in autographing 
a drum and appeared in an “exhibi- 
tion boxing bout” with the veteran 
heavyweight Sailor Tom Sharkey. 
Sharkey rushed at his opponent with 
serious intent, l)ut Johnson ea.sily 
held him off or pinioned his arms, 
fiasiiing a gold-mouthed smile at the 
spectators and reproving .Sharkey. 
"What you aim to do to me, Tom? 
Wliat you tryin’ to do?” 

Advancing years, precarious em- 
ployment and near poverty did not 
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The Eyes Have It 

It takes a keen gaze and a steady hand 
to master the esoteric art of race calling 


T mksk iJCTTKKs an<l numerals are 
not the formula of a new atomic 
weapon or a cryptograph that leads 
to Blackboard’s burietl treasure. 'I'hey 
are from nine lines .scribbled in ink 
recently on a ruled sheet of paper, 
'rhis piece of paper provides the basis 
of Walter H. Annenberg’s Triangle 
Publications, a small empire which 
not only owns every major racing 
newspaper in the United States and 
Canada but operates .such valuable 
properties as the I’hiladelphia Inquir- 
i‘T and the magazines TV (iukle and 
Seventven. Uacing fans, who bet more 
than $2 billion annually at U.S. 
tracks, are so contlitioned to using 
the end result of this piece of paper 
as a gui<le to horses’ form that a large 
majority of them would be lost with- 
out it. The scribbling.s are compiled 
into racing charts that give the cor- 
rect position of each horse at differ- 
ent points in a race and de.scrihe in 
footnotes how each behaved. 'I'ri- 
angle Publications consider the charts 
bo.x scores and not betting guides. 
The symbols show that after one- 


half mile of a six-furlong race at B<*1- 
mont, X.Y. last month a :}-year-old 
named Velvet Shield iv* was leading 
Xaom Padraig m > by a head h, writ- 
ten above and to the right '. Naom 
Padraig in turn was a head in front 
of Red Coral (ri, who was one length 
aliead of Quickmarch who led 
Bartons Brook 'B' by a length atul 
a half (v '. The other horses, in order, 
are Run Bully iru'. Sunset Baby is' 
ari<l I’ncle Hilly mi. .\ ninth horse. 
Lord Mike, threw his jockey at the 
start and was out of the race 'see 
rhnrf >. 

Cosly Caras, a chart-taker for Tri- 
angle Publications for the last year 
and a half, wrote the .symbols. Don 
Fair, who at fil is believed by many 
to be the finest chart-caller in the 
country, told him what to write. 
Caras’ performance, by most normal 
standard.s, was remarkable. Fair’s was 
almost unbelievable. 

No worker in any profession is un- 
der more harrowing nervous tension 
or more concentrated visual strain 
than the chart-caller. Six days a week 
he faces the incredibly ditlicult and 
exacting task of accurately calling off 
roi'tiKurd 


CALLING RACE. Don Fair ili’fh, dean of track men, follow.# lior#i-s in stretch from 
prp-s box at Helmoni a.s call-taker ('osty Caras records horses' positions. Fair uses 
binoculars to study the horses Iwfore a race, follow them at the far ends of the track. 
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all the names of the horses in a race 
with their exact positions when they 
leave the gate, at the one-quarter- 
mile pole, one-half mile, head of the 
stretch and at the finish. In longer 
races he gives the positions at the 
three-quarter-mile pole. A six-furlong 
race takes about one minute 12 sec- 
onds to run. Most people would have 
a miserable time merely reciting the 
horses' names correctly five straight 
time.<? during that span. But the call- 
er is expected to watch each horse 
carefully, noting how he behaves and 
whether any peculiariti(*s that bet- 
torsshould know about develop. These 
he appends to his chart as footnotes. 
“Bartons Brook, in close quarters 
leaving the backst retch, saved ground 
when clear and. responding to strong 
handling during the drive, wore down 
Red Coral in the last IGth,’’ Fair 
wrote of the second at Belmont. There 
were similar notations for all eight 
other horses in the race. The chart and 
the footnotes took Fair about four 
seemingly effortless minutes. 

They weren’t that ea.sy though. His 
ability to get all the data down was 
the result of intense concentration. 
The slightest interruption of his men- 
tal and vocal processes could have 
meant that he fouled up his call and 
the chart wa.s worthless. He never 
gets a second chance. 

If a caller temporarily forgets a 
horse's name during the running of a 
race, he usually just yells "Skip one 
by two” and straightens it out later 
hy a process of elimination. At other 
times when a lapse of memory occurs, 
the caller may designate the horse by 
his colors: “Something red a half”; 
or by his markings: "White blaze by 
one.” There used to be a caller who 
yelled "Man o’ War!” e%'ery time he 
fluffed a horse's name. 

The. caller can’t call horses by sad- 
dlecloth or head numbers. These are 
often obscured during the running of 
a race. In the few minutes a field is 
parading to the post the caller seems 
downright demented as he mumbles 
over and over to himself, memorizing 
the names of the horses and the col- 
ors of the jockeys’ silks. Sometimes 
these silk.s are very similar, only a 
stripe on the sleeve or a star on the 
cap differentiating them. In such 
cases a caller must rely on the differ- 
ent shades of horses’ coats or their 
markings or on the fact that one 
wears blinkers and the other doesn’t. 

Fair concentrates on the horses first 
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when they come out on the track. He 
picks them up with his binoculars 
later as they ajjproach the starting 
gate, partly to see how they are act- 
ing, partly to refresh his memory for 
a field he has seen for the first time 
just a few minutes before. With the 
abandonment this year of the Wicle- 
ner Chute he figures his worst years 
are behind him. Often in the past a 
full field of 28 would roar down the 
famous.straightaway toward the })ress 
box. The angle was so terrible and the 
fielii so crowded that Fair took to the 
roof in order to get a better view. 
With the help of the film patrol, 
which ran the start over for him sev- 
eral time.s immediately after the race, 
he was able to check his call for the 
start of the race. He made two other 
calls with no lielp and then checked 
his finish against the official photo. 
He was usually right. Caras says now 
that he personally was glad to see the 
Chute go “but Uncle Don wasn't. He 
considered it a challenge.” 

At present there are about 2 .t men 
in the country who follow the e.soteric 
profession of chart-calling. An eciual 
number take charts. Some of the lat- 
ter are in training to become callers, 
l>ut others among them will never 
make it. As Fair points out, calling 
isn't something you can pick up. You 
either have the memory and concen- 
tration and control or you find some 
other job. Caras, who once played 
football at Fordham and later worked 
in his parents’ restaurant in Queens, 
believes at that his future is in 
writing and not calling. He does a 
column and reporting for the Murn- 
in{i Telrijrajih and despite amazingly 
fast reflexes feels he would never be 
in a league with Fair. 

THE CENTS OF FORM 

Callers and takers earn every cent 
of their salarie.s. The racing charts 
they produce are the heart of the past 
performance records which are abso- 
lutely vital to the millions of .American 
racegoers who throng the tracks. To- 
day few racing fans bet solely on 
liunches. They bei “off the form,” 
and iheonlycompleteand otfieial rec- 
ords are the Triangle past perform- 
ances, drawn from the charts and 
published in the .50c MoniiiKj Ttlr- 
yrup/i and l)(iil!i Form. 

The records drawn from the charts 
are important to horseplayers because 
they show at a glance if the horse 
likes a short or long distance, if he is 
improving on “tailing ofT,” if he likes 
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Iasi tracks or mud. Players can re- 
view a dozen or more of the horse’s 
most recent races before making a 
wager. Usually "cans,” as printers 
call them, for the chart lines on 50,000 
horses are stored in the composing 
rooms of racing papers and they are 
added to daily as the charts come 
in on the wires from all sections of 
the country. 

The chart-taker generally stands 
beside the caller while a race is be- 
ing run. The ruled sheet of paper 
he uses is clamped to a writing board. 
Immediately after the race is run 
his call sheet is translated into the 
chart which appears in the next day’s 
papers. 

The finished chart includes, in ad- 
dition to the calls of every horse at 
significant points in the race, posi- 
tion. weight, jockey, owner, equiva- 
lent odds to one dollar, fractional 
time, track conditions, official payoffs 
on the first three horses and the foot- 
notes. The charts are sent immediate- 
ly after the race to the wire services 
in addition to the Triangle turf pa- 
pers. A caller who delays the chart 
or sends numerous chan corrections 


after viewing the film patrol doesn’t 
last long in the business. He has to 
be right the first time. 

Public-address announcers who call 
the race for the crowds and radio 
and television broadcasters have 
problems similar to those of the track 
man. as callers are termed, but they 
are not under such intense pressure. 
Their observations do not go into the 
record of the race. They can call 
vague points such a.s "around the 
turn" or “in the hackstretch." They 
don’t have to call the exact distances 
separating horses and they don’t 
have to deal with the entire field. 

They say on Jacobs Beach that a 
fighter’s legs go first. It’s the caller's 
eyp.s that go first. Eyestrain is com- 
plicated by the fact that the caller 
must use 10-power 50 mm. binocu- 
lars. In strong .sunlight colors tend to 
run together at a distance, making it 
almost impossible to distinguish the 
differences. There is no record of a 
chart-caller actually going blind, but 
most callers are deeply concerned 
about their vision, sometimes mor- 
bidly so. A caller, since retired, who 
was working the Narragansett Park, 
R.I. meeting back in the 1930s be- 
came hypochondriac about his eyes. 


One day Eddie Mack, a Boston sports 
promoter and prankster, blackened 
the lenses of the chan-caller’s binocu- 
lars. When the chart-caller raised his 
glasses, he stood rigid for a moment, 
then collapsed into a chair, sweating 
profusely and deathly pale. It re- 
quired the services of the track physi- 
cian to revive him before he could call 
the day’s races. 

The chart-caller seldom remains at 
the top of his profession for more 
than 10 or a dozen years because of 
the terrific eyestrain and nervous 
tension it impo.ses upon him. There 
are exceptions to this rule, of course. 
C. J. I Chuck) Connors called charts 
for about 35 years. Pair, who has .six 
grandchildren, has called continuous- 
ly since 1934. A graduate of Iowa 
State College, he was an engineer and 
sportswriter before that. Most callers 
become reporters, columnists or desk 
men for the racing papers when they 
hang up their binoculars. A few be- 
come racing officials. 

One veteran still active is James J. 
Murjjhy, who used to work mostly 
around Chicago. A large, handsome 
and gregarious man whom you might 
mistake for a convivial wine .salesman 
or the affable manager of a luxury 
hotel, he has seldom been ruffled, not 
even by the glamorous Hedy Lamarr, 
who stood close to him in the press 
box at Santa Anita while he was call- 
ing a big $100,000 slakes race. In her 
e.xcitement Miss Lamarr clutched 
Murphy's arm. He went right on 
with his unemotional singsong and 
didn’t miss a call. 

Murphy did fluff once. He was call- 
ing a run-of-the-mine race in his 
usual efficient manner. lA break in 
rhythm in the call can be disastrous 
for the chart-taker.) .\n 80-to-l 
shot led the field into the stretch. 
Murphy suddenly dropped his bino<‘- 
ulars and yelled to a colleague, "Pick 
up the call!” His startled companion 
picked up the remaining calls as best 
he could while Murphy stood snap- 
ping his fingers and muttering, "Beat 
that bum! Beal that bum!” 

When the hum had been beaten by 
a head, the substitute caller turned 
to Murphy and asked. "What hap- 
pened? You go blind or have you 
gone crazy?” 

“I suddenly rememliered my wife 
gave me five bucks to bet on that 
80-IO-1 shot,” Murphy answered. "I 
forgot to buy her ticket and it wa.s 
going to cost me $400 if he won. I had 
to beat that bum!” 

—David Alexander 


CALL-TAKER’S WORK SHEET 
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SECOND ftACC at Belmont a.^ recorded by Caras shows Barton.s Brook {circlfd\ 
fourth out of gate, .sixth but boxed in “tile” at (quarter pole, fifth at the half ami 
third in stretch, a head in front of Run Bully and a length behind Velvet Shield 
and two and a half behind Red Coral. Lord Mike (boflomi wheeled, threw jockey. 
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<lull Johnson’s zest for life nor prevent 
him from considerinR himself to he 
a citizen with the privilege of speak- 
ing out in political <lehate. Before the 
fniversal Negro Improvement As- 
sociation. in Detroit, Johnson gave 
voice to his opinion on a presidential 
candidate: “Franklin D. Roosevelt is 
clnimpion now and wearing the belt. 
Altraham Lincoln was a good fighter 
in his prime, but he can't help us now. 
Always string along with the cham- 
pion.” Though his man was elected, 
no rewards were conferred on John- 
son, and two years later he was glad 
to accept the role of a captured Kthi- 
opian general in a New York Hippo- 
drome Production of A ida. He made 
a splendid appearance in his leopard 
skins, but the pay wa.s mostly in pub- 
licity. During rehearsals Johnson said 
to a reporter, “They needed a big 
strong fellow, and black — and that 
was me. I am to be the head general 
of Ethiopia, dre.<we<l up like Selassie 
with robes and all, and they take 
me up to Memphis — not Memphis, 
Tent)., hut in the oUl country — an{l I 
am a prisoner. Boy. 1 mean to strug- 
gle plenty.” 

“Do they put you in chains?” he 
was asked. 

"They are supposed to and they’ll 
try to. but I'll put up a good bat- 
tle.” Johnson replied. “If they can 
get chains on me, okay and good, but 
I got, to show up well, I can’t be a 
ninny!” He then shifted the conver- 
sation and remarked that the reason 
he beat Jeffries was because he was a 
Republican. “Roosevelt! Roosevelt!” 
Johnson cried. "He has done more for 
the black race than Lincoln!” 

I N this kind of shrewd chiwning 
Johnson gave a p<-rfecl demonstra- 
tion of thesurfai'c personality he had 
developed in his mature years. But 
ho probably sbowe<i how he really felt 
only when l>eliind the wheel of an 
automobile. It re<iuired no p.sychia- 
Irist to sec the anger and arrogance 
expressed in the dangerous speefis at 
which his big cars ritured over the 
roads. The extraortlinary (luickness 
of Johnson's reflexes— plus great good 
luck— had always saved him and oth- 
ers from serious injury, But as he ap- 
proached the age of TO, those mar- 
velously fa.st reactions began to slow 
down. And though he tlid not admit 
it, his hearing and memory also be- 
gan to be impaired. 

That was the situation on June 10, 
1946, when Johnson crossed the bor- 
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You coniroratitomation"f 
Background can'i wash out 
or over-expose the subject. 


MINOLTA AUTOWIDE $89§o 


For ultra fast shooting there's a single 
throw lever that advances the him, cocks 
the shutter, counts the frame, in one swift 
movement. Then to compose in a wink, 
there's an "ultra bright” Lumi Frame to 
show exactly what you gel in the piciucc 
Also built-in self timer, flash synchroniza- 
tion for bulbs and electronic. 


\Vide Vision r:2.B, 6-eleincn( lens — profes- 
sional quality — perfect for color slides. 

This ultra hne, wide-angle lens is usually 
available only as an extra accessory, on 
very expensive cameras. But because 
Minolta makes their own glass — does their 
own grinding — you get this exceptional 
value. At alt authorized Minolta dealers. 


MINOLTA CAMERAS • 150 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 38 


CARY 


MIDDLECOFF* INVITES YOU 
TO "HIT THE L0H6 BALL" 

Play the new '59 

WILSON STAFF 


•old through pro ohopo only 

ITii^on 

Wlloon Sporting Ooodo Co., Chleogc 
*Memb«r of the famed Wilton Adviaoiy Staff 



. you'll enjoy stoppir 




Tomorrow's Hotel Today 


CHICAGO'S Executive House, a 
new ultra-modern 40-stofy sky- 
scraper with drive-in garage, 
ideally located on the edge of 
the famous Loop, introduces 
many innovations — including 
private sun terraces — the last 
word in luxury hotel living. 


Write for colorful brochure 







Dept. SP, 71 E Wacker Or . Chicago 1. III. 
A. M. Quarles, General Manager 


:<PORTa at-VUTRATEP Jill 
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JACK JOHNSON eaiUinueti 



C RENFIELD tMPORTERS. LTD,. N.Y. 


BemarkaLle... 

what the 
ri^ "Vermouth 
wUl do for 
a Manhattan 


MARTINI jROSSl 


M & R 


IMPORTED SWEET VERMOUTH 


der of North Carolina, heading for 
New York at the wheel of his 1939 
Lincoln Zephyr. He was returning 
from an engagement with a small 
Texas circus, and traveling fast. Be- 
side him sat a man named Fred L. 
Scott, whom he had employed to go 
along for company and to spell him 
in driving. Around 3:30 p.m. they 
approached the outskirts of Franklin- 
ton, where U.S. 1 swings in a gentle 
curve. A truck rose into view coming 
the other way. .Johnson lost control 
of the car and it went off the shoulder 
to the right. He pulled back heading 
straight for the truck and wrenched 
the wheel. The Zephyr yawed acros-s 
the concrete, this time crashing into 
a power pole. Scott was thrown clear 
and escaped with minor injuries. The 
driver's .side of the car was crumpled 
and .Johnson was unconscious. They 
got him to St. Agnes' Hospital in Ral- 
eigh in less than an hour, and he died 
from internal injuries at (5:10 p.m. 
The younger people on the staff did 
not kfiow «dio t/ieir emergency pa- 
tient wa.s, but an old doctor looked 
down on the broad black unscarred 
face ami exclaimed: “That's Jack 
Johnson.” 

N KXT <lay instruc titins came to ship 
Johnson’s body to Chicago, and 
there, at undertaking rooms on South 
Michigan Avenue, great crowds wait- 
ed patiently throughout June 13 for a 
chance to march past the open casket, 
while a police detail stood by. On 
June 14 thousand.s of Negroes and 
many white persons stood in the 
streets outside the hig, high-domed 
I'ilgrim Baptist Church, with a corps 
of Red Cross workers on hand to calm 
the hysterical. In the auditorium the 
Rev. Junius Caesar Austin Sr. rose to 
address 2,500 mourners from a flower- 
banked pulpit. 

"Jack struck a double blow when 
he became heavyweight champion. “ 
said the minister. “If we hadn’t had 
a Jack, we wouldn’t have a Joe now." 
The reference was to Joe Louis, who 
then held the heavyweight title. In a 
sense, that statement could serve as 
Johnson’s best epitaph and a justifi- 
cation for a life too often marred by 
selfishness and arrogance. During it, 
many persons had denounced and de- 
tested him, yet he stayed warm in 
the hearts of others who greatly need- 
ed someone to admire. For them, Jack 
Johnson's career was a source both of 
pride and inspiration. end 
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TURFi IT WORKS IN FLORIDA 

Sirs: 

An urdi-nt adiniriT i»f Manuel (“When 
yiiu speak tn me, speak softly"' Yraza, 
and a horsi-player who has Ix-en "fouled 
jiul" of a 3;l-to-l and a l5-io-l winner 
in the p:ist couple of years, I was most 
interested in William Leggett's More 
Foul Fitly Siinpcrlt'tl sSl. June 8'. 

I note particularly Leggett’s criticism 
of racing stewards for failing to inform 
the public of what goes on when a foul 
claim is lodged. 

A feasible solution, I believe, i.s one in- 
slitiited at the Florida tracks — Tropical, 
Hialeah and Clulfstream last winter. 

It began Dec. 20 at Tnjpical Park. In 
the fourth race a hitrse called Garrison, 
second choice at 3-to-l, broke from the 
outside. He stayed on the outside all the 
way around in the mile-and-a-sixteenth 
race. On the stretch turn, with four 
horses inside him. Garrison looped his 
Held to enter contention. In a driving 
finish, he was beaten by a neck, 

The boys came back to weigh in and 
no foul claim was bulged. But suddenly a 
stewards’ inquiry lit the tr)te hoard. 

Kveryone wa.s baffled. Whom was it 
against’.’ For what’.' The occupants of the 
pre.s.s box had no idea why the inquiry 
was po.stisl; the bettors in the stands 
buzzed with confu.sion. 

Finally the red "iniiuiry" sign blinked 
off and Garrison wa.s disqualified from 
.second place and moved out of the mon- 
ey. No explanation was given. 

Fred (’apos-sela, track caller, announced 
only that "Garri.son has been disqualified 
for ‘cau.sing interference' and has been 
unplaced by the stewards." 

Joe Tanenbaum, racing editor <jf The 
Miiiiiii .Vcii's, took the lime to look at 
the patrol fdms of the race. They .showed 
conclusively that Garrison, right on the 
stretch turn where no one could sis- it, 
had lugged in badly and fouled both Kum- 
sha and Toniike. 

’Phe following day Tanenbaum started 
his campaign in The .Vries and aiso the 
Siirtirk Sltir-I^rd'jer, for which he writes 
a wiH-kly column, to have the stewards 
state specifically why a foul is claimed. 
The fans should be told who ha.s claimed 
the foul —whether it be u rider or the 
stewards — and against whom. .\nd, im- 
portantly, for what reason. If interference 
took place, where precisely di<l it happen'.' 
If the stewards are checking more than 
one horse in the race, they should say so. 

Finally, when their decision is made, 
whether they allow or disallow the claim, 
they should explain their ruling. Let 
them give this information to the track 
announcer. 

Ollicials of the Florida track-s gn-eted 
the idea with enthusiasm. It has worked 
in F'lorida. Why not everywhere'.’ 

Akt Grace 

Miami 


FAIR HARVARD 

Sirs; 

Just what it lakes to trigger a “crow" 
is hard to o.stablish. 

But we at Harvard challenge Shorts 
I l.lASTRATEl/s statement (SCOREBOARI). 
-May ’ioi: "Harvard, which hasn't had 
much to crow al>oul athletically in rewnt 
years ..." 

Si*()RTS Ilhstratkij recognizes the Ivy 
U-ague. Last year Harvard led the Ivy 
I/eague in over-all varsity victories, with 
215 wins. 68 losiM-s, and five ties for a per- 
centage of .676. Next in line were Dart- 
mouth, .615; Yale, .615; Cornell. .577: 
Princeton, .5.12; Brown, .482; Pennsyl- 
vania, .462; and Columbia, .403. Includ- 
ed Were the Ivy League hockey champion- 
ship, the F-iis!ern Inlercollcgiute b:»sehall 
title, the Kastern Intercollegiate tennis 
title, K.'MiC lightweight rowing cham- 
pionship varsity, jayvet- and freshmen'. 

Ix-t your words always be sweet; you 
may have to eat them and sometimes 
it's crow. 

W. Henry Johnston 
C ambridge, .Mass. 

• See page 30. — KI). 

HALL OF FAME: GOOD OLD DAYS 

Sirs: 

William R. (Sliding Billy Hamilton is 
more deserving of the Hall of Fame ; V’er- 
dirt A'jtiiiixl the Utill of Fame, SI, June 8) 
than any player in it. 

Hamilton was a right-handed outfielder 
with Kansas City ' .American As.s(n-iation > 
in 1888 89, Philadelphia 'NL' 1890-95, 
and Bo.ston 'NLi 1896 1901. 

In lifetime stolen basi's, Hamilton led 
with 937 to the great Ty Ci>bb's 892; his 
lifetime batting average was ,351. Only 
Cobb, Hornsby, Jackson and Browning, 
in that or<ler, topped him. His record of 
35 runs scored in 24 con-secuiive games 
has never been equaled. 

In 1891 Hamilton led the NL with 142 
runs; 1894 it was 196, the same in 1895, 
and 153 in 1897; he led the NL in batting 
in 1891 at .338 with 179 hits. In 1889 he 
stole 117 bases. 

Until Hamilton makes it, it's a Hall 
of Shame. 

Cyril J. Green 

Hayward, Calif. 

GOLF: WOW! 

Sirs; 

.My grateful thanks to Jackie Pung for 
her Tih krom the Toi* tSl, May 25i. It 
has been by far the most helpful to me. 

Not only does it keep me from .swaying, 
it prevents me from locking my right 
knw ami losing control of mv baekswing. 

When I do as she says-wow! 

.Mr.S, .MaH(JARET 1’ORTEHKIEI.D 
White Plains, N.Y. 



Sport brings out 
the best in people— 


. . . So if you live in or near 
Boston . . . 

. . . come join them all at the 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED- 
Northshore Shopping Cen- 
ter Sports Festival . . ■ 

> Peabody. Mass. . . . 

June 24, 25. 26. 27. 

Meet the sports stars — Pat 
McCormick, Sammy Lee, 
Bill Talbert, Don Budge, 
FrankGifford, many others 

Sports Exhibitions . . . 

Summer Fashion Show . . . 

And all the products from 54 
fine stores to make this 
summer an even more 
wonderful one, for your 
whole family 


STOP AT THE SIGN OF THE SMILING TIRE 


19TH MOLE 



Summertime— and the driving is fun If you start out on B F. Goodrich Silvertowns. 


Drive worry-free on new B.F.Goodrich Silvertowns! Inventors of 


TRACK! HERESY 

Sirs: 

I kmiw this is hU oUl hat to you hy 
now. but I'tl like to commit u little West 
Coast heresy. 

I’ve been entertuined by this hornet's 
nest you've stirred up tmt here in track 
circles and would like to suggest that if 
my West Coast brethren are still inter- 
ested in making comparisons, they might 
comptire the winning times in the all- 
hallowed P<*C champiunships and those 
oC the Big Kight. In the 14 events that 
the meets had in common, the PCC had 
bi*st times nr distances in three events, 
the Big Eight in 11. If the brethren don't 
believe, here it is: 


too 

220 

410 




PCC 

9.5 

21.0 


4:OK.O 


mo r:ioMT 


I ;49.0 
4:06.2 


the tubeless tire built them, gave them tougher tests than any fast- 
moving vacationer could. Get Smileage now. Forget tire worries with 
the quality tires automakers choose for new cars year after year. 

4 tires, only ^4 down. look tor your B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealer in the Yellow Pages. 

The B.F.Goodrich Co.. Akron, Ohio. 

B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealers 
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LIPX 


. .soothing, fast 
relief for dry, 
sunburned and 
cracked, parched lips. 
Makes off tips feef greofl 



STOPS FOOT IT^ 


KILLS ATHLETE'S FOOT FUNGI 
Dr. Scholl's SOLVeX re- 
lieves itching of Athlete's 
Foot . . . kills (un<< of the 
iofection on contnet... helps heel red, raw. crarked. 
peeling skin l>etween toes and on feet, t jiguid. Oitt- 
ment or Powder, loaiat on Dr. Scholl'a SOLVEX. 



HIMISI 

lOMIITlIKt CiRIII •EICH 
lODHt UfUMTf Ditvrt 
im UlUKi rviiiiK 
(omiKo eisioti'M fim 
mewiKt HIM* (OVIl 

li<« all ovailaklt el 

MOST SUIST4NTIAL SAVINGS 
Item the ogulec itlliag priitt. 
Send ysui <l>e(k ler $2.00 new. 

GOLFERS CLUB 

Eiecutive Office 17 

PLAN OF AMERICA 

SO Broadway. N. Y. 19 , 




n interest tn sports— 
pln\mg^ xentching and 
reading about them^not only 
gives life a greater richness y 
it also seems to develop those 
qualitm of character and 
achievement that distinguish 
men and icomen in every 
feld of endeavor. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Cirfu/aiien nozc mere than 
1150,000 t'amthei weekh 




tKL.LV 


120 II. Ml HilLKS 
320 I.. IICKIII.FS 
SMOTPl'T 
msecs 


Jl'MI' 

JIMP 

VAl'I.T 


MOP. .STEP 



S4-M 

I6Q-K 

229-9'/: 



l4-8>t 


3:10.3 

H.I 

22.7 

5T-7',i 

175-6 

236-Iil 


24.44'4 

I5.3'4 


l-iO KKI.AV 


Cumi*, cnmcl Here California i.s the 
home of perpetual good weather anti 
lightning-fust tracks, while them poor 
farm boys is arunnin' on soggy, sloppy 
cinders all spring. I quote from an As- 
sociated Pre-s-s story: 

".A check of the record shows that Big 
Eight competitors have posted the best 
marks among collegians in seven of the 
Ifi events this season and rank no worse 
than third in all hut the 44()-yard relay, 
high hurdles and high jump." 

As to Kansas' importation of their 
athletes— over half of the stjuad is from 
the Greater Kansas City area, and only 
three out of 30-odd are from area-s out- 
side the Midwest. There are no athletes 
from foreign countries on the roster. 

Oh my— I hear the soft padding of 
spiked shoes outside my do<'r, so I sup- 
pose they've got the stake and the fire 
ready and are now coming to get me. 

John Brakican 

San Francisco 

FOOD: NO. NO. NO 

Sirs: 

I have read with interest Charlotte 
Adams' To the Troui Fisherman (SI, May 
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25', wherein she advoeates the generous 
use of salt to preserve the trout after 
properly cleaning them. May I take the 
liberty of suggesting a much better way 
to preserve trout or any other species of 
fresh- water fish. 

You will recall that the Spaniards, the 
Portugue.se, the Italians and the British 
for years sought a shorter route to the 
spice lands of the Far East. Why? To pre- 
serve their meats. Spices were man's first 
type of refrigeration. How <lid lhe.se navi- 
gators of olden times keep their meats 
palatable tor the many weeks it reijuired 
to go ftoiw theit atartmg wharfs to their 
destination? Well, the answer was not 
salt, it was pepper. 

In the early <lays of the century it re- 
tjuired the better part of three days to go 
from Butfalo to my camp near Algonquin 
Park, Onl. by train, boat and wagon. 

We never failed to catch many fine 
specimens of b«>th trout and bass, and to 
satisfy our ego and show our friends 
sampi»'s of our catch we first thoroughly 
cleaned the fi.sh, and after oimpletely 
wa.shing and drying them we covereci 
them with pepper in.side and out. Each 
fish was separately wrapped in birchbark 
or paper, if available, and the entire catch 
bundled. Salting fish makes them slimy, 
and if by chance they are rot alreatly 
spoiled, the excessive washing to remove 
the .salt will do so. 

0. 11. Peters 

BufTalo 

Sirs: 

1 find no fault with Charlotte Adams' 
suggestions for the care of tr<iut near the 
stream, but her recommendations for 
freezing trout are O.K. for cakes an<I pies 
perhap.s; but for trout— no, no, «o! 

This is the pn)per way: 

Buy plastic containers, not hags. .All 
stores sell them in varying sizes. Fillet 
large fish and place small fish, like trout, 
whole in large r<inlainers. Cover fish com- 
pletely with water Hor salt-water fish, 
add pinch of salt ciiver tightly with ctm- 
tainer lid and place in freezer. Quick- 
freeze i.s not newssary, but refrigerator 
freezing compartment isn't c<ild enough. 

When ready to cook, simply melt the 
ice block and dry the fish well, They will 
be fresh six months tir six years later. 

“Bec Fin" 

Yuma, .Ariz. 

OUR CAR 

Sirs: 

It was with sorrow that I reatl about 
the death of Jerry Un.'KT at Indianapolis 
'SI, May 25*. Uns<T was a member of my 
crew on the U.S.R. McGhilii six years 
ago at Pearl Harb^ir. He w,as an excellent 
racing driver even then, although his eye- 
glas.ses and studious demeanor belied his 
exciting avocation. The blue-and-gold 
stock car he succes-sfully raced was called 
the MeGiiity Special. The car was aptly 
named. On Friday nights the crew would 
turn out en masse to cheer Jerry on to 
victory, and on Saturdays the hat would 
invariably be passed to buy some replace- 
ment or improvement for "our” ear. 

S. Dombroff 
Commander, USN 

U.S.S. Deralur 
New York City 



rUH UAH IS 

straps tightly 
as you will — 
clubs go in 
and out with- 
out binding. 


SHAFT-SAVER adds years 
to the life of your clubs: • 
they're completely sepa- 
rated: keep new-looking 
indefinitely. 


ratlanticT 


nO.* 


SALES CORP. TRENTON 6, N. J 


a p/ace for 
every dub... 
and every dub 
ijl its place! 

AH New 

SHAFT-SAVER 

comparto 

COMPLETE I ©OLF BAG 

Here is the perfect answer to perfect club separation, 
perfect shaft and grip protection, PLUS every other 
feature you want in a complete golf bag. Individual, 
full length, unbreakable tubes — one for each club — 
are the secret. Multiple pocket models with Vinyl or 
Leather trim from $20 to $40 wherever golf bags are sold. 


SPOUTS 


eSTKATKU Jt 
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Make delicious 

WUKKEVSOUP 

cocWails-at Home 

EQUAL TO THOSE SERVED AT WORLD FAMOUS GARS 




M.iKc ilK-ni the 

Floltarul 
W’hiNkcs Sour 
Miv. Just add 
your favorite 
br.iiui of uhis- 
kes to the Mix 
and Nou'll serve 
perfect Whiskey 
Sours every time. 

Other popular 
Holland House 
( oeklail Mix 
Manhattan. I)r> Martini, 
Hai(|uiri. I'oiii Collins, 
Old I ashioned, Bronx, 
Side L'ar Quinine l onie 


HOUSE 


WHISKEY SOUR MIX 



At Food, Drug, Beveroge & Liquor Slorei. 
Wiiii; lor tree Li'i.kl,iil and canape reciPes! 
Holland Houte Sales Co.. Woodside 77. N. Y. 


cmpurmzm 


COMtINES: STOVE • OVEN 
SINK • REERIGERATOR 
fREEZER* STORAGE 



1^31 


Other models ovoiloble with 8 cu- Tl. 
refrigerator including 2 eu. ft. puH-oul 
freecer drawer . . . stainless steel or por* 
celoin tops . . . natural wood finishes . . . 
gorboge disposol. 

UIQ ITr today for complete deiailt and specifi* 
lllll I Ccationaof Gtnaral Chef kitchan unite. 
GENERAL AIR CONDITIONING CORR 
Dept. G-7., 4542 E. Dunham St. 

Los Angeles 23, Californio 

General Chef 

NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 


Pat on the Back 


ll .illrt /I'lron 



THOMAS E. RIVERS 


‘Leisure is the soul’s well-being’ 


Sitice 195G tiu* International Recrea- 
lion As.s()ciation iTom Rivers, Direc- 
tor Cleneral ' has served as a clear- 
inghou.se of experience for tlio.se 
working in sports and recreation all 
over the world. This sutntner. as joint 
guests of the IR.\ and the Stale De- 
partment, 17 Olympic I'oaches frotn 
other lands will share till that D.S. 
coaches know about preparing part ici- 
pants for Olympic competition, (lath- 
ered here with Rivers ir««frri are 
111 of them: Lii /ni}il riiir i Henry 
Jones of i'anama, Kdward N'yako of 
(jhana, Sindulfo Aveiro .“xtarkof I'ar- 
aguay. Taj Ahmed Khan of rakistan, 
XarcLso Rodriguez of Venezuela and 


Youra Abdoulin of Iran :i in rnir rutci 
Kim Chang-Keun of Korea, Moham- 
ed Mamoun of Morocco, Carlos Beli- 
zaire of Panama and Rrigido Iriarte 
of Venezuela. 

After touring the coutilry to oli- 
serve track and (iehl ehampion.sliips. 
they will attend New York I'niver- 
.sity’s jihy.sical edui'atioti camp for 
.seminars ranging from nutrition to 
the role of sport iti national life. Tfie 
climax of their I'.S. trip will be tin* 
I’an American Games. Tom Rivers, 
who has spent four decades in the 
field of recreation, likes to iiuote Aris- 
toth-: . . And the soul's well- 

being seems to be found in leisure." 
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GRADUATE TO MOVIES 


K(Hiak ( lino AuiDiiuuk' Tui n't 
(l.unvra./ 1.9. for r«-niilar. 
\\i(ir*anKli'. iol(-|>|i<>lo sliou. $I 24.50. 

Siii! 4 lf-|{*ns imxlfi, $92.50. 


New! Kodak Cine— the automatic way 
to take and show your movies best 


m:w movii; cwii k\s 
SKI TIIKMSKI.VKS U lONUtICM.I.V! 

^'oil'll e<‘t rU-ar, iK'niitiful intnics 
ev<TV time witli ihc new 8min 
KfKi.ik ('in<‘ .\ulomatir (lamrras. 
It’s ihi’ rasicsl . . . lh<- ^utrU . . . 
way to capture all (ho cxciu-iticnl. 
r(»li)r. and action! Built-in c-lcctric 
rye aiuoinaticalh adjusts lens 
ap«Tliir<‘ for correct exposure, 
Built-in filter permits use of indtxtr 
Kodachroine Film outdoors. I'ele- 
scopic vit'wfinder adjusts to indi- 
viiluiil eyesiiisht. warns when there 
is too little liijtu, shows when filler 
is in |x>.silion. 


NEW MO\IK l-KOJKtrrOR.S 
TIIKKM) T IIKMSKI.VKS .\l TOM VITCM.I.T ! 

The new automatic Kodak (ane 
Showtime Frojectiu is theonK [)ro- 
jector that threads it.self all thf way 
— rizht onto thf lakf-uf> rfft. N'etv hiith- 
lumen lamp uives yreatest Rnini 
screen lirilliance in KtKiak hisiorv. 
4()()-foot reel capacity for full half- 
hour shows. Controls for forward, 
still, reverse action, and rewind on 
a sinitle illuminaletl panel. Perma- 
nently lubricated . . . $1.37.50. 
He hixe model with variable-speed 
control. .AC-DC operation, and 
built-in splicer, $167.50. 

iitf It etianff wilhoul nthcr.) 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4 , N.Y. 



Automatic Kodak ('inc 
Showtime Projector. 


XoiMk 




New King-Size Soft Pack 

'i 


Also available in the 
famous Flip-Top Box 


The better tht makings 
the better the smoke 

Marlbor 



